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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a ar 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name *DINNEFORD'S” on eve ery bottle. Only by 


so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most exce ellent reme ~dy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





—that’s why Ronuk is the Polish used in the leading Hospitals, 
Public Institutions and thousands of British households, 


THERE’S 

NOTHING THE 
uae RONUK sii 
RONUK — 
FOR It is the most THOROUGH and ECONOMICAL. polish 


A little Ronuk produces a beautiful !ustrous polish on 


POLISHING 9g 
Floors, Furniture, Linoleum, etc., at a minimum of expense, 


time, and trouble Sold everywhere in Tins, 3d., 6d., 1/- 
FLOORS and 2/- 
RONUK, Lrp., Dept. No. 10, PortstapeE, BRIGHTON. 





‘emuaia Re H.M. The King. 
LONDON-MADE 


PARQUET FLOORING. 
HOWARD & SONS Li 


THE ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MAKERS, 
INDIAN TEAK, OAK, ete. 


Seasoned for immediate use. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


25-27, BERNERS STREET, W. 





— DO YOU (P) KNOW 


THAT 


Cutlack’s Natural Mineral Water 


will goa long way to ease that Rheumatic pain of yours— 
and Gouty pains too. The water is very soft and pleasant 
to drink, and is much nicer than your town water. 





addition to Spirits, Milk and other Drinks. 


14 ounce bottles at 12/- per Case of 48. Carriage paid. 


| It is a Perfect Soda Water and an Ideal 
| 
, 26 ” ” 20/6 ” » SO. ” os 


| CUTLACK & COMPANY, LTD., PETERBOROUGH. 


RICH OLD INVALID 
TAWNY PORT 


CARRIAGE 


36/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 
PAID. 


1/= per dozen reduction for 6 dozen. 


HARVEY'S No. 3 VAT LiQueuR ScoTcH 
CARRIAGE 69/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 


PAID. 32/6 PER GALLON. 
HARYVEY & DEARSLEY | 


39, ST. JAMES’ stT., Ww. 





BRAND'S 
ESSENCE 


oF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. 





For the Wounded & Convalescent. 





| BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 





Landscape Gardening, 
Estate Planting, Etc. 


ADVICE GIVEN, AND WORK UNDERTAKEN 
IN ANY PART OF THE Q§COUNTRY. 


Catalogues and Illustrated Pamphlets post free. 


J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD., 


THE NURSERIES, CRAWLEY. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 








y Many Hundreds of Thousands of Free Meals > 


have been Provided to Tired Tommies by 


THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 


FREE BUFFET 


AT EUSTON STATION. 


THE FIRST WAR BUFFET TO BE OFENED IN 
LONDON (on February 4th, 1915) is VERY URGENTLY in 
NEED of FUNDS to carry on this work. PLEASE HELP. 


A weekly average of 10,000 soldiers passing through Euston 
Station on their way to Scotland and Ireland make use of the 
Free Buffet. It is greatly appreciated by the men, especially 
by those home on leave from the Front and on sick furlough. 


Donations will be gratefully received by 
> VISCOUNTESS CHURCHILL, 44, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 4 











SPURGEON’'S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD.,LONDON,S.W. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 
Vice-President— President and Director— Treasurer— 
Rev. CHARLESSPURGEON. Rev. THOMAS SPURGEON. WILLIAM HIGGS, Esq. 
A HOME and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the beloved Founder, 
C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and deserving casesare selected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon’s Orphanage, 
Clapham Koad, London. S.W. NotetoIntending Benefactors—Our Last Annuai Report, 
containing a Legal Form of Bequest, will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary. 














SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year over 4,200 patients were received into 


QUEEN GHARLOTTES HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including nearly 1,000 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 


WILL YOU HELPP 














380 Beds at the 
Hospital and 


£5,000 


===” @‘Northern Central Hospital, = 


100,000 Out-Patient 
Attendances 


annually HOLLOWAY. NW. (re North Lance") NEEDS HELP. 


135 for Civilians. 
GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary. 





CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 
VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 


med MAJESTIES THE KING AND —_d 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
The Committee of this Hospital, which con- 
tains 175 beds, and is benefiting soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for additional support to meet increased 
cost of maintenance. Donations and Legacies 
are badly needed. Contributions may be sent 
to Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard 
Street, I.C., or to the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 
GreorGeE Watts, Secretary. 





CANCER HOSPITAL cree 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 





All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor’s Letter, 
each week day at 2 p.m. 


BANKERS: 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. SECRETARY: 
440, Strand, W.C. Frep. W. Howe Lv. 








CHURCH ARMY HUTS 


ARE GIVING 


REST, RECREATION, AND COMFORT 
to our gallant soldiers and sailors at home and in every theatre of war. 

Many Scores of them are UNDER SHELL-FIRE on the Western 
Front. FIFTY along the wanal and in other parts of Egypt. 
MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED. 
Hut costs £300; Equipment £100; Maintenance £5 per week abroad; £2 at home. 
Cheques crossed ‘ Barclavs’, a/c Church Army,” payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., 
Hon’ Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch London, W. 


N.B.— Recreation Huts are an ABSOLUTE NEED for our brave men, whether the 
prevalent plagues be rain, mud and slush, or dust, sand, and flies. 








London Orphan School. 


1813. WATFORD. 1917. 


Over 450 Children of the NECESSITOUS MIDDLE CLASS in the School. 


More than £18,000 now wanted annually. There has been a serious deficiency of £8.000 in the 
past two years. Children of Commissioned and Warrant Officers in the Navy and Army who have 
iaid down their lives in the War, admitted without Election. 


WILL YOU NOT HELPP 


ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Hon. Treasurer & Chairman, HENRY C. ARMIGER, Sec. 
Bankers: Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CORRIE & CO. Offices: 3, Crosby Sq., Bishopsgate, E.C. 











ROYAL SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Established in 1862 to supply 
Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Trusses, 
Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, etc. 


Since the commencement of the Society it has supplied over 


895,000 APPLIANCES TO THE POOR. 


Annual Subscripti n of £010 6 } Entitles to Two Recommendations per 
Lite Subscription ae ee annum, and so on in proportion to amou t. 


Subscriptions, Donations and Legacies earnestly sclicited, and will be thank- 
fully received by the Bankers, Messr-. BARCLAY & CO, Ltd., 19, Fleet Street, or by the 


Secretary, at the offices of the Society. RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary 











THE 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
SAVING the CHILDREN. 


4,746 now in the Homes, inciuding 
1,150 men on Active Service. 
21,219 received since 1881. 


wilt YOU help 


IN THIS 


URGENT NATIONAL WORK. 


Gifts gratefully received by PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 


Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to “‘ Waifs & Strays.’’ 














, and Educated. ay ere Carpentry, 


“THE DUMB TAUGHT TO SPEAK.” 
Patrons: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Treasurer: Lord ALDENHAM. 













377 Children Fed, Clotned, 





Printing, Tailo: 
Laundry Work og in addition to useful in eo subjects. 


Office: 93, Cannon St., London, E.C. Freperic H. Mappey, Secretary. 











CHILDREN AND GARDENS. 

By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. Price 68. Net, by Post 6s. 5d. 
Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in the ‘‘ CountRY LIFE” Library, to The 

Manager, ‘“* COUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 








EVERY AMATEUR 
GARDENER SHOULD 
READ 


GARDENING MADE EASY mic ieii Soe. 16 





Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated prospectuses of some of the super-books in the ‘‘ CoUNTRY LIFE” Library, to The Manager 
“ COUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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LALLIE CHARLES, 67, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W. 
VISCOUNTESS ERRINGTON, WHO NOW BECOMES THE COUNTESS OF CROMER. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per insertion, 
the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 48 words, for which the 
charge is 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country LIFE to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed, and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NO FOOD TICKETS YET 


T would be a very fine thing if the nation were to rise 
to the situation and overcome the food difficulty by 
voluntary abstinence. The achievement is possible. 
Lord Devonport’s account of the food stocks at the 
disposal of this ‘‘ beleaguered city,” the British Islands, 

makes it plain that there is enough to feed all without hard- 
ship if his plan were adopted generally. He has allowed a 
margin for that intractable crowd, those who are conscious 
only that they are making more money in war than they 
did in peace and are thoughtlessly squandering it. A great 
national effort would succeed in spite of them. But with the 
best will in the world there are certain classes who would 
find it difficult under present circumstances to adhere to 
fixed weekly rations of four pounds of bread, two and a half 
pounds of meat and three-quarters of a pound of sugar. 
Take, for example, the enormous crowds of those who travel 
from the suburbs daily to their work in London. The most 
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crowded trains of the day are those that arrive at the various 
termini about nine o’clock in the morning. In the new 
Government offices they start at nine in the morning and 
stop at seven. A considerable quantity of their food is 
consumed at eating houses, which vary from the cheap tea 
shops to club and restaurants, according to individual 
standing and means. How can thev arrange so that the 
total of the food consumed respectively at home and town 
totals out at the rations quantity ? Managers of places of 
refreshment will no doubt argue that it is not their business. 
to impose restrictions, the will to abstain must be in the 
customer. 

Again, it must be remembered that Lord Devonport’s. 
plan is to save food, not to save money. If bread, meat 
and sugar are to last out, the rich must be as strict as the 
poor. Nor is there any reason why they should not. The 
rations are suggested for every man, woman and child in 
the family, which is accepted as the unit. Amply sufficient 
for the isolated individual, it will be liberal if the adults 
are few and the children many. Those who can afford it 
may eke out the officially recommended-for-economy articles, 
bread, meat and sugar, with fish and vegetables. Lord 
Devonport has altogether omitted the two foodstuffs about 
which most of the difficulties have occurred in Germany— 
butter and potatoes. His argument is that the consumption 
of butter is limited by the excessive price, and preparations 
are being made to supply the market with an adequate 
substitute in the shape of what he called “ modern 
margarine.” If fat is consumed in the shape of butter or 
margarine not so much meat is required. Potatoes he did 
not mention at all, vet it would appear as though the stock 
were running out and will not easily be spread over the 
interval between now and the getting of the new crop. It 
is possible to save on bread if potatoes are available and 
particularly if other vegetables are abundant. But we 
fear the potatoes of the poor are nearing exhaustion and the 
prolonged frost has plaved havoc with the winter greens 
and other garden stuffs. The ploughman has got into the 
way of eating enormous quantities of bread ; it is the most 
expensive item in his weekly budget. If deprived of 
potatoes and other garden stuffs he can easily eat a 2lb. loaf 
at a meal, so that on him the system will weigh heavily till 
spring vegetables are readv. 

It is known that close account of our foodstuffs is being 
kept at Grosvenor House, and the results of the voluntary 
efforts will be closely scrutinised from day to day. For 
the reasons given we dare scarcely hope that they will be 
satisfied. But no unnecessary delay is being incurred. The 
machinery for compulsion has been prepared and can_ be 
easily brought into operation. Only it will take about 
two months to set it working. That period will be sufficient 
to enable the Food Controller to ascertain whether English- 
men are or are not capable of effecting the required economies 
voluntarily ; if the plan fails, there is compulsion to fall 
back on. 

If the issue of food tickets is found to be necessary, 
thev are not likely to be wholly confined to the articles first 
mentioned by Lord Devonport. In addition to bread, meat 
and sugar, potatoes ought to be brought under control. 
It is true that the national supply will have been diminished 
to the vanishing point before compulsory powers can be 
applied, and Lord Devonport may perhaps argue, as he 
does in the case of butter, that the high price in itself ensures 
an economical consumption. But there are many wasteful 
methods commonly adopted in the use of potatoes which 
it would be very desirable to check. It is all very well for 
Mr. Prothero to say that this country can usually produce 
all the potatoes it requires, but we are not living in usual 
times, and it may be assumed that the largest possible crop 
of potatoes could be put to good use at a time when human 
food and the food of domestic animals are both scarce. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of Lady Cromer, who has 
( just succeeded to the title owing to the death of the 
late Lord Cromer and the succession of his son, Viscount 
Errington, to whom she was married in 1908. Lady Cromer 
is a daughter of the fourth Earl of Minto. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests ave 


received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers tf they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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RESIDENT WILSON S individuality becomes more 
distinguished and commanding as it is developed 
by the historic events that crowd these times. 
The determination of the Kaiser and his advisers 
to risk all on the chance of reducing England 
by submarine warfare shows that the Pvesident has a 
long way to go before coming in sight of the Covenant 


of Peace. And the Head of the United Svates is not 
so devoted to peace that he will turn his other cheek 
to the smiter. His brief explanation to Congress of the 
causes which had led him to hand Count Bernstorff his 
passports was dignified and conclusive. The Germans 
clearly expected that nothing less could happen. Instruc- 
tions appear to have been sent for the officers on the various 
interned vessels to scuttle them if they could not make 
their escape—a circumstance which affords evidence practi- 
cally irrefutable that the provocation to the United States 
was deliberate. Herr Bethmann-Hollweg could only have 
referred to it when he said that he had consulted Hindenburg, 
who assured him that Germany was in a position to accept 
without flinching the military consequences of the new 
submarine frightfulness. In that. sentence the German 
Chancellor, metaphorically speaking, burned his boats. In 
other words, he destroyed the possibility of afterwards 
alleging that there had been any mistake or misinterpre- 
tation. 


[F the United States were to come in, people are asking of what 

assistance they could possibly be. The Germans think 
none, because if their submarine campaign is to be successful 
it must be so in less than six months, and it would take the 
United States as long as it took England to prepare. But 
that is a superficial view. The Americans have been wonder- 
fully clever in the manufacture of aircraft, and could probably 
turn out more aeroplanes in a given time than any other 
country in the world, while the adventurous young American 
has special aptitude for this kind of warfare. After experi- 
mentation in 1915 they came to the conclusion, which was 
justified in manceuvres, that the most effective foe to the 
submarine is the swift little motor boat, which can make from 
twenty-six io thirty knots an hour, is so small that it can be 
hoisted bodily on to a cruiser, and yet can remain out in 
compara ively bad weather and carries a little three-inch gun. 
Lastly, it is not unimportant that the German vessels interned 
in American ports could be made available for use by the 
Allies. 


WHEN this number comes to the hands of our readers 

the Loan will be on the point of closing, but that is 
the moment at which many thousands of investors are 
accustomed to send in their applications. Part of the 
reason for this lies in the fact that money invested before 
the list is closed is in a state of suspended animation till the 
moment of allotment; that is, it is earning no interest. 
Then procrastination is a weakness with most of us. We 
like to put off doing a thing till the last minute at which it 
can be done. We hope, however, that the opportunity will 
not be allowed to slip altogether. This Loan demands 
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support for patriotic reasons and, besides, it is good business 
for the investor. The rate of interest is the highest for so 
perfect a security. The setting aside of an eighth per cent. 
for a sinking fund to be used for buying back the Loan when 
the price falls below a certain point is a guarantee against 
depreciation in value; just as the British Empire is the 
guarantee for security. There is no more profitable, as 
there is certainly no more patriotic way of investing savings 
than in purchasing Loan. 


LORD DEVONPORT has scored a brilliant success with 

his rations. Since their publication on Saturday last 
everybody has been expressing approval, and a gratifying 
number have made the experiment of adopting the diet 
recommended. We have heard nobody who has done so 
complain that it is insufficient, and on all sides the opinion 
is freely stated that it would be good for the country not to 
wait for compulsion or the issue of food tickets, but of their 
own free will to set about getting a voluntary adoption of 
this food allowance. In clubs and hotels we hear that a 
good number of customers have limited themselves to some 
approximation to the quantities indicated. Decidedlv less 
bread and meat and sugar has been consumed. The question 
has often been raised, however, whether it would not have 
been advisable to include potatoes in the list, although the 
answer has been anticipated that the consumption of potatoes 
implies a saving of wheat. Only the supply is running so 
short that steps appear required to make the stocks last 
till the new vegetables come in. 


A VALENTINE. 
When February days decline 
May you and I, dear maid, 
Seek out the good St. Valentine 
In bare and wintry glade ; 
And he will show us midst the snow 
How little bell-like blossoms grow 
In white and green 
Dead leaves between 
Like youthful hopes through winter’s woe. 


Then if you’ll be my valentine 

The hoar-frost in the lane 

Like pale wild rose of June will twine 
And sunshine come again. 

My heart shall find the daffodils 

All growing on a hundred hills, 

Nor shall forget 

The violet, 

Whose perfumed breath in air distils. 


So if your love is like to mine 

And glows through winter’s night, 
You’ll be my gentle valentine 

And my sad heart’s delight. 

The shining glory of the spring 

Its treasures on your path shall fling, 
And Love shall smile 

A little while 

Till he with ycender bird takes wing. 


MABEL LEIGH. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing about farm institutes says : 
“Personally, I have wondered why the best of these 
national institutions (for they should be recognised as such) 
could not be utilised for making a possible success out of the 
whole scheme of Disabled Soldiers on the Land. Surely it 
might be worth while organising short practical courses, of 
only a few weeks even, to give these mena better grip of the 
problem before them. It would be wortha slight expenditure 
to send them in small relays to study a little of such 
branches as poultry economy, pig keeping, tree pruning, etc. 
A little science tempered with practice would be a good initial 
testing for these men who are to form colonies. It would 
serve them in good stead later and perhaps give them a first 
glimpse of ‘clubable’ life.” Our correspondent may be 
interested to know that at the moment of writing efforts are 
being made to induce a score or so of the short-period students 
at a Cheshire college to join the Land Settlement for Soldiers in 
Yorkshire. It is most desirable in every way that intelligent 
and, if possible, skilled small-holders should be there for the 
purpose of showing a practical example to the others. 


SINCE the war began the demand for soft woods has been 
so excessive that it has come to be widely believed that 
hard woods are under present conditions unsaleable. Indeed, 
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those who own plantations of oak, elm, and to a lesser degree 
beech and ash, have scarcely made any attempt to sell them. 
The idea is a mistaken one, if we are to judge from the results 
of a sale conducted in Northamptonshire in the last week 
of January. The auctioneers, Messrs. Richardson of Stamford, 
say that the total realised—{15,000—is a record for them 
after over a hundred years’ experience of these sales, and it 
is also believed to establish a record for any timber auction 
sale on one estate throughout the kingdom. It is worth 
noting that the buyers did not consist of two or three exceed- 
ingly large firms, but that the timber was distributed over 
the country in moderate-sized lots, showing that there is a 
very general demand for it. 


FROST and snow have brought farming operations to a 

complete standstill. Whatever may be the urgency 
which the new German submarine campaign signifies, those 
who are responsible for growing the food supply can at present 
do nothing but look on. Yet the delay is not wholly a dis- 
advantage. It does not necessarily imply a late sowing season 
or a late harvest. In fact, weather prophets concur in be- 
lieving that a hard January and February is generally the 
prelude to an uncommonly fine season. The real work begins 
in March and is continued in April and May. In the meantime 
solidly good preparations are being made for getting the work 
done as soon as the frost breaks. The organisation of labour 
has been very much improved within the last ten days. 
Before that there had been much talk of obtaining help from 
German prisoners, qualified: women, and substitutes for the 
man-power withdrawn from the farms; but we have been 
informed of actual close arrangements having been concluded 
for entering vigorously upon the work as soon as the weather 
permits. And, of course, the word “ idleness’’ applied to 
the farm is a comparative term. Hard weather has been 
utilised for the carting of manures, the trimming of hedges, 
and other tasks that lighten the real labour when it comes to 
be done. 


AS practical steps have now been taken for the employment 

of German prisoners in English agriculture and the 
methods of guarding them are under consideration, it may be 
useful to remind our readers of an arrangement which has 
worked well in France. This is to obtain the co-operation 
of a petty officer for each gang of prisoners. The advantages 
of this have been demonstrated by experience. Soldiers 
instinctively obey their superiors, who in turn are used to 
command them. Besides, the petty officer very often has 
an intelligent interest in farmwork, and as he has volun- 
teered for agricultural labour the probability is that he was 
engaged in it when the war broke out. If he takes an 
interest in what the men are set to do it is of very great 
advantage, and a little tact in the use of his services may 
easily simplify the guarding of the prisoners. Here, as in 
France, the first impulse is to look at these men as though 
they were desperados, but they have not turned out to be 
so where they have been employed. Brutal savagery, it 
should be remembered, is not so much an outcome of German 
character, as a result of the doctrine promulgated by 
military authorities in Germany, that an essential part of 
war is to horrify the enemy and demoralise him by fright- 
fulness. In this country it has never been universally 
believed that the people of Germany are innately vicious. 
On the contrary, they are on the average just what other 
people are. Our quarrel is not with them, but with their 
rulers. 


DESPITE the issue of so many Orders about potatoes and 

the fixing of prices on an elaborate scale, the consumer 
appears to be very little better off than he would have been 
if left to his own devices. The latest Order of the Food 
Controller affects the unfortunate householder very little 
indeed. It consists of two parts: (a) Where the sale is 
by or on behalf of the grower, and it goes on to fix the prices in 
February, 1917, at £8 a ton, for delivery in March or April at 
£9 a ton, for delivery in May or June at {10 aton. But the 
householder in very few cases buys potatoes either from the 
grower or anyone acting on his behalf. He has his shop, 
or oftener his stores, from which potatoes and other household 
necessaries are ordered, and anyone who takes the trouble 
to read a list of prices will see that they are absolutely un- 
affected by anything said by the Food Controller. Anyone 
under the delusion that he can buy potatoes for £8 a ton will 
learn that he gets off easily if the price is not over {15. For 
the whole intention of the various orders that have been 
issued, or if not their intention at any rate their effect, has 
been to reduce the profit of the farmer and increase that of 
the middleman; while the interests of the consumer have 


been most completely and thoroughly neglected. The only 
concession made to the consumer is that after February rgth, 
the price is not to exceed 14d. a pound, which works out at 
£14 a ton. 


DURING the present year there will, practically speaking, 

be no agricultural shows. The example of discontinu- 
ance has been set by the Royal, and the great difficulties of 
transport are compelling this example to be followed. But 
the excellent bodies which throughout the country manage 
agricultural shows need not suspend their activity altogether. 
In Lancashire, at any rate, they have adopted an alternate 
method of encouraging agriculture which ought to produce 
good effects. The Lancashire Agricultural Society is offering 
£500 in prizes for the best farms, and in order to prevent the 
poor having to compete with the rich they are arranging the 
competitors so that onlv holdings of the same size will compete 
against each other. Another step is equally laudable. It 
is to offer prizes for dairy herds; the judging being done 
by inspection. These are very excellent methods of advanc- 
ing the interests of agriculture, and the hint they supply 
might be carried out so as to cover the work done by the 
county and other agricultural shows. 


A ROYAL rescript addressed to the Prussian Diet by the 
Kaiser shows that the growth of State officers each with 
his swarm of myrmidons and satellites has become recognised 
as an evil in much organised Prussia as well as with us. The 
Kaiser’s demand is that these organisations should be made 
simpler, and he supports it by the statement that public 
burdens will undergo an extraordinary increase after the 
war. Therefore, he orders that a serious enquiry may be 
made as to the methods by which the personnel and the 
costs of these Offices can be reduced. It is a wise and provi- 
dent consideration, whether it emanated from Emperor or 
clown. Belligerent countries have vied with one another 
in the lavishness with which they have created offices and 
expended funds. Nothing can be considered too expensive 
so long as the excuse is put forward that it is a help to win 
the war. But we in this country who have historic know- 
ledge of the fact that the strongest political cries after the 
long war were for Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform, ought 
to recognise beforehand that when a revulsion of feeling 
comes it will be accompanied by an insistent demand for 
economy in the management of the national business. 


MUSIC. 

A brown hawk perched like a poem 

On the cliff on Salcombe side, 
Four hundred feet below him 

Was the chant of the Channel tide. 
From the blue, wide walls of Heaven 

Came a call to his pinions strong, 
And waving a wing to Devon 

He soared away like a song. 

WILL OGILVIE 


A WONDERFUL sportsman has passed away in the person 

of Lord Harrington, who died on Monday afternoon at 
the age of seventy-three. He always seemed so young that 
the news produced a shock. Lord Harrington was a man of 
the most extraordinary vitality. At threescore and ten he 
hunted three days a week and played polo as he had done in 
his prime. Besides, he had many serious interests. There 
was no sounder authority on horse breeding in the Kingdom, 
and what he did not know about hounds was not worth know- 
ing. He belonged to the finest type of English country 
gentleman, happiest at home among his own people, with his 
dogs and horses, his rural interests, and all that goes to make 
up English country life of the best kind. We would be loth 
to think that he was the last of his race, for England has 
produced men of his stamp from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth onward, and we hope will go on producing them 
to the end of the chapter. 


[N our pages this week will be found a fascinating story of 

reclamation by a Danish peasant who was awarded the 
gold medal of the Royal Danish Agricultural Society in 1906. 
He seems to have inherited the gifts of his father, and has 
gone on during a long life winning from the waste one bit 
of Jutland after another, thus laying a foundation for the 
prosperity of his own family and adding to the best 
wealth of his country. It is a most instructive storv, 
and we hope it will be widely read and so good an example 
emulated. 
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TIGHTENING THE AGRICULTURAL 
SCREW 


HE new submarine menace will not be altogether 

a misfortune if it braces the country into reducing 

to hard realities the aspirations which have found 

utterance in speech. We refer particularly to the 

food supply. To increase its production a system has 
been invented which looks very well on paper, but will need 
a considerable application of the screw if it is to be made 
productive of really good results. At the head of it is 
Mr. Prothero and his Board of Agriculture ; but the practical 
part of their work devolves largely upon the County War 
Committees, which in their turn have delegated many of 
the duties to sub-committees. In theory this is all very 
well, and we do not mean to insinuate that it cannot work 
out in practice, but a great many people who are con- 
cerning themselves with increased production are almost 
professional members of committee. They go on to every- 
thing that comes along, and are not in the habit of taking 
any vigorous or independent line about anything. They 
merely echo the Yes or No of those accustomed to take 
a lead. But new situations demand new treatment. It 
is perfectly novel for an English agriculturist to be called 
on to pass judgment on a contemporary engaged in the same 
craft. At first a number of counties increased the embar- 
rassment of those called upon to act, either by placing a 
man in judgment on his neighbour or by interchanging 
areas that were not very distant from one another. In 
an instance we have in mind, a sub-cominittee was formed 
mostly of farmers round one market town which we may 
call A, and another of a second market town, B. But, as 
a matter of fact, those who attend the one market also attend 
the other, and it is very certain that there would be very little 
independent criticism where buying and selling went on 
between the man whose farm was judged and the man who 
acted as judge. 

A commendable practice is that which has here and 
there come into operation of adding to the agricul- 
tural element one or two purely business men. The latter 
have not a technical understanding of agriculture, but neither 
have they the ties which a farmer makes with people 
living at a considerable distance from him. It is not difficult 
to see when land has been utterly neglected, and the business 
man is more apt to speak out. However, this work is only 
beginning. It would have been much more advanced had 
the fields not been wrapped in snow and hard-frozen, a con- 
dition which completely stops a stranger from arriving at 
any true judgment as to the condition of the soil. Advantage 
should be taken of the interval which nature has forced 
upon agriculture to tighten the scheme so that it produces 
actual hard results. 

It may be asked how this can be done. Obviously, the 
first step should be to set up a standard. Under any circum- 
stances the minimum to be cultivated should at least equal 
the area cropped last year. If this is exceeded there 
would not be as a rule any reason for calling in outside referees. 
But in cases where it falls short the best plan would be for 
the Board of Agriculture to send down an expert to make 
enquiry. He would be able to report whether the neglect was 
due to a preventable cause or not. In nineteen cases out of 
twenty, the plea of the farmer would be shortage of labour. 
That is the excuse brought forward at every place where 
they assemble, and in all the general conversation at their 
ordinaries and places of resort. It is not always valid, as 
there is a vast difference between the resourcefulness of one 
man and that of another. Shrewdness and tact can make 
a great deal out of what appears to be very unpromising 
labour; whereas a large majority seem powerless unless 
they are able to place in their fields the same class of stalwart 
farm labourer who tilled the soil before entering the 
Army. 

Where, however, the deficiency is a genuine one means 
should be taken to remedy it. Arrangements have already 
been made to send gangs of German prisoners to various 
districts, and their assistance should be valuable. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain must surely provide some help, so must 
the various organisations for woman labour ; and at a pinch 
it may be necessarv to lend machinery for the purpose of 
turning up the unploughed fields. But the officials of the 
Board of Agriculture should understand that the only 
criterion of success must be that of getting the land into 
cultivation. Only in very extreme cases would it be right 


to resort to the power given to take over land and get it 
cultivated either by a neighbour or under the direction of 
the Board. Still, there must be no shrinking from this 
where the prospect is that the cultivated area will show 
a diminution this vear. The main point is that those who 
have the direction in their hands should select as subordinates 
men who show by their actions that they have a single- 
minded determination to get as much land cultivated as 
possible. Excuses for not doing it will be as plentiful as 
blackberries in September, many of them of the most plausible 
kind. They should not be listened to. What we want now 
is the man for whom the word impossibility does not exist. 
As Mr. Llovd George pointed out in his Welsh speech, the 
sacrifice has already been made by those who have gone to 
the trenches, it is demanded also from those who remain at 
home. 

Let the submarine menace be considered in the most 
dispassionate and unbiassed way and it will easily be seen 
that we are using very moderate language. This country 
is not going to lose its composure because of any German 
threat, vet it would be foolish in the extreme to minimise 
what is possible to the enemy. He is intent on sinking, if 
possible, all the vessels bound for Great Britain with food- 
stuffs. A result to follow is that no ships will be employed 
except what are absolutely necessary ; and if the submarines 
attain the initial success which they expect, the entry of 
food into this country may be at least temporarily stopped. 
Now, according to the statement made by Lord Devonport. 
there is not much cause for anxiety in regard to the food at 
present in the country being sufficient until new supplies 
are grown. These will appear in the gardens by May and 
June, while the bulk of the harvest crops will not be available 
till September. But in addition to the farmers, an eve 
should be kept upon allotment holders and gardeners. They 
might make themselves practically independent of imported 
food, and where there is a village enough could be grown 
by those who have land at their disposal to supply the 
entire needs of the villagers. We are, of course, not 
referring at the present moment to the staff of life, but wheat 
can be dispensed with where other food is plentiful, and 
potatoes especially should be grown to the fullest possible 
extent. 

It is now generally admitted that Mr. Prothero 
was on the wrong tack altogether when he spoke of there 
being a danger of a glut in the potato market—a glut in the 
present vear is an absolute impossibility. If seed potatoes 
could be had for nothing and everybody who had a square 
yard of land planted them on it, there would not be more 
than could be used: for the simple reason that every 
other kind of food is sure to be scarce. There can be no 
vital pinch of hunger among human beings while there are 
plenty of potatoes. Children, especially, could be to a very 
large extent fed on them, especially if they are prepared 
in the greatly varied forms at the disposal of modern cookery. 
What is left after the human needs are met may be given 
to the various livestock of the farm. Boiled potatoes are 
food for the allotment holder’s poultry, rabbits and pigs, 
and for the larger animals of the farmer. Thus, we repeat, 
a glut is impossible, and ‘the dearth of seed potatoes 
puts it out of the question altogether. It appears to 
be almost certain now that the supply has run short. 
At any rate, some of the great seedsmen hav absolutely 
refused to accept further orders, and others are running 
hither and thither among growers seeking to augment 
their supplies. 

As far as we have heard, none of the machinery invented 
for supplying seed potatoes through the county councils 
or the sub-committees has succeeded to any great extent. 
At any rate, there are many thousands of willing growers 
who at the present moment do not know where to look for 
seed potatoes. In this connection, the duty of publicity 
needs to be urged upon the local authorities. Where they 
have seed potatoes at disposal they should advertise the 
fact freely in the county and other local papers, so that 
everv inhabitant of the district can have an equal chance 
of obtaining a supply. Very little indeed has been done in 
this way, however, and Mr. Prothero and the Board of 
Agriculture ought either to plan how to supply the potatoes 
to small growers or plainly state that to do so is bevond 
their power. 
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A DANISH PEASANT’S RECLAMATION 


OU asked me some days ago about the cost of reclaiming 

land as it has been done and is still being done in the 

West of Jutland, and I told you, as one reason why it 

would be extremely difficult to estimate the cost, that 

the reclamation is done chiefly by the hardy race of 
peasants living on or near the tracts of barren land. May I, 
as an illustration of what scme of these peasants have done to 
improve the soil of their country, set forth the following particu- 
lars of the work of a Danish peasant, Thue Nielsen, whose portrait 
I am also able to send you. 

He was born November 26th, 1826, in the parish of Staby, 
about six miles from the coast of the North Sea, near the southern 
shore of Nisum Fjord, where his father, the freeholder of a 
small farm, had improved his property, which originally con- 
sisted mostlv of heath and moorland, and turned it into cultivated 
fields and meadows. The son not only inherited his father’s 
enthusiasm for land reclamation, but when quite young assisted 
him in the work. The father bought another farm at Thorsted, 
about eight miles south-east from the first, and here also he 
reclaimed heath and moorland and rebuilt the farmstead. When 
sixteen years old Thue Nielsen went to Slesvig, then a Danish pro- 
vince, and served there as an agricultural labourer for six years. 
When the three years war between Denmark and Germany broke 
out in 1848 here turned to his father and assisted him until 
1850, when he served his eighteen months’ compulsory military 
training. For a while he again cultivated heathland on his 
father’s farms until in 1853 he bought the 


the fifth parcel without buildings, and consisting of uncultivated 
land. He moved back to his first farm, Nérre-esp, which he 
had farmed all these years. 

The year after he moved back he bought a neighbouring 
farm on which was a water-mill. The farmstead and mill were 
somewhat dilapidated, and there was only one horse and two cows ; 
but he soon had the former put in good repair, reclaimed also 
some heath and moorland, and in 1906 the stock had increased to 
ten to twelve horses and fifty to sixty cattle. In connection with 
the mill he engaged in the corn trade in a small way, the 
accounts being kept by his wife as his eyes were not very strong. 
She had always been his faithful helper, and it was a great loss 
to him, who had always consulted her in everything, when 
she died in 1896. After her death he left Noérre-esp and the 
water-mill to two of his children and bought a parcel of heath- 
land of 130 acres in Thorsted. He was then seventy years old. 
His only help during the first year was a young grandson. As 
there were no buildings on the land, he first had a farmstead 
built while he began reclaiming the heath. The first year he 
bought two draught oxen and a cow. The grandson, besides 
helping with the farm work, did the housework and, needless 
to say, the living was of the plainest. As the reclamation 
proceeded another couple of draught oxen and, later on, horses 
had to be bought. In seven years 125 acres had been marled, 
the marl having been carted from a distance of about three 
miles, and at the end of the seven years the stock consisted of 

two horses, two draught oxen, fourteen 





farm of Né6rre-esp in the parish of 
Thorsted. 

He was now his own master, but his 
financial position was far from secure. Out 
of his wages he had saved £22, half of 
which he lost by somebody’s dishonesty. 
The farm, which was old and ina bad state 
of repair—the land consisting to a large 
extent of heath and moorland—cost him 
about £270 besides board and lodging for 
life for three old people. The village 
schoolmaster in Thorsted, who assisted him 
in lieu of a solicitor in drawing up the 
deeds, told him that his debts were heavier 
than the collective debts of all the other 
inhabitants of Thorsted: but that did not 
discourage him. 

Thue ploughed and marled the heath- 
land and irrigated the low-lying moorland, 
and where previously twenty to twenty-five 








cows and ten young animals. Having 
brought this parcel of heathland into this 
satisfactory state of cultivation the old 
Thue Nielsen left it to a son-in-law. 

As he was then seventy-seven years of 
age it would have been only natural had 
he retired from his hard work, but such 
was not his nature. When he had his 
large farm in Skrostrup parcelled out in 
five parts, four of which, each with a 
farmstead and fields marled and in good 
cultivation, were left to his children, 
there was a fifth parcel, without buildings 
and entirely uncultivated, which he had 
reserved for himself. To this land of 
about 130 acres, half moorland, half 
heath, he moved in 1903 and stocked it 
with two draught oxen and two cows for 
which during the first two years he was 
obliged to buy nearly all the food, as the 








loads of hay had been cut he soon cut 100 
loads. In a few years he had reclaimed 
270 acres, then he moved the farmstead 
and built it anew. At the same time he increased the stock. 
He began with two horses and ten head of cattle, but soon had 
four horses and thirty-six cattle. Encouraged by the good 
results, he bought in 1864 a farm of about goo: acres in the 
neighbouring village of Skrostrup, N6érre Omone, 530 acres 
being moor and rough meadows, the remainder partly heath 
and partly fields of light soil. The buildings were miserable ; 
of stock there were two draught oxen, six cows and three 
calves. The moor was water-logged, so he dug long trenches 
and a canal through the lowest part to lead the water off, 
and then started cultivating by ploughing and burning the 
heather. 

An important part in all reclamation of such poor land is the 
marling. In-respect of marl he was hampered. There was 
none on his own land, and he had to buy it and cart it himself 
from nearly three miles away. Six years later he was, however, 
fortunate enough to find mar] in a hillock on his own farm, after 
which work proceeded at an increased speed. A few years after 
this find he had reclaimed 400 acres of moorland, and most 
ot the heathland and all the original fields had been marled, 
Meanwhile he had married, and the children—eleven—helped 
him as soon as they were strong enough. When the children 
grew up, Thue had the farm in Skrostrup parcelled out in five 
holdings. On three of these he built farmsteads, and he 
rebuilt the old farm; most of the work, including making and 
burning all the bricks, being done by himself and his children. 
When all was finished he transferred four holdings furnished 
with buildings to his eldest children and reserved for himself 


A FAMOUS 





DANISH LAND 
RECLAIMER. 


land yielded nothing except a very little 
hay of poor quality from the moorland. 
He cut drains in the moor, ploughed and 
marled it, fetching the marl from a good distance, which 
with draught oxen requires considerable patience and involves 
long working hours. In 1906, after three years’ working, 
thirteen acres of heathland and forty acres of moorland had 
been cultivated and, besides two draught oxen, there were five 
cows and two young stock. As marl is so important a factor 
in this work of reclamation the cld man was—when the report 
was written from which I am quoting—searching for marl on 
the farm. The soil and subsoil of that part of the country 
being drift or glacial of irregular and varied composition, deposits 
of glacial marl—chalk mixed by the action of glaciers of past 
ages with sand or clay—are found irregularly among the 
glacial gravel and sand. If he should succeed in finding marl 
handy the eighty-years-old man expressed the hope of being able 
in a short time to develop the farm so that it could feed twenty 
or thirty head of cattle. In the year 1906 the Skrostrup farm, 
which originally was stocked with two draught oxen, six cows 
and three young animals, had been turned into five farms on which 
were kept twenty-five horses and one hundred head of cattle. 
Altogether he has in his time taken over three poor farmsteads 
and let eight new, if modest, farmsteads to his children. On 
the land as he took it there were three horses and twenty-six 
head of cattle, but in 1906 the collective stock on the eight 
farms consisted of forty-two horses and 226 head of cattle. 

In 1906 the Royal Agricultural Society of Denmark awarded 
him its large silver cup in recognition of his unremitting 
labour for the improvement of the agricultural conditions on 
the land he had worked. H.. 2. 





(For “‘ Notes and Comments on Food Production”’ see page 8*.) 
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A WINTER’S NIGHT 


As daay is done an’ night draws on 
We gather near the fire 

Wot’s rounded up wi’ turfy peat 
An’ keeps a blaazin’ ’igher : 

An’ as we sit an’ warm our feet 
The win’ roars down the chimley. 


It’s been a freezin’ ’ard all daay, 

Wi’ gusts 0’ raain an’ haail, 

An’ now the snaw is whizzlin’ down 
The winder’s turnin’ paale ; 

Owd Mother Goose ’ez shook ’er gown : 
The win’ roars down the chimley. 


The firelight is red an’ free, 

The kitchen’s snug an’ warm, 
We're restin’ ’ere coniendedly, 
An’ wish noabody ’arm—- 

God ’elp poor saailers out at sea ! 
The win’ roars down the chimley. 


The winter threatens to be ’ard, 

’Coz berries all is red, 

An’ ivery mornin’ in the yard, 

A waaitin’ to be fed, 

Comes robins, larks, an’ scores o’ birds : 
The win’ roars down the chimley. 


The fields is raked an’ scoured clear, 
The ’arvest’s finished now, 

Our yard is nearly full o’ stacks ; 
Soa you must all allow 

As we've a right to gather ’ere: 
The win’ roars down the chimley. 


Th’ eighty ston’ o’ pork we've killed 
Should stan’ vs fer a time, 

Our ceilin’ baulks is omo5st filled 
Wi’ bacon fat an’ prime ; 

\n’ all the winter wheeat is drilled : 
The win’ roars down the chimley. 


*EEre’s lard in bladders, an’ a clump 
©’ Xmas puddin’s round an’ plump, 
While best of all, th’ hoam-made beer 
Comes from the barrel bright an’ clear ! 
We are the boys fer right good cheer : 
The win’ roars down the chimley. 

Soa light yer pipe an’ fill ver glass, 
An’ settle down again ; 

The night full pleasantly will pass, 

In spite of snaw or raain ; 

Forget your troubles one an’ all, 
Forget your grief an’ paain : 

We're ’appy now noa matter ’ow 

The win’ roars down the chimley. 


BERNARD GILBERT. 





GARDEN WASTE—RABBITS’ 


FOOD 


By C. J. DAvIEs. 


HE average country dweller whose chief activities 

in connection with his kitchen garden take the form 

of paying a gardener’s wages and eating the produce 

usually fails to realise that quite two-thirds of the 

stuff grown is for one reason or another unfit for 
human consumption. Quite apart from the fact that a 
proportion of each crop probably runs to seed or becomes 
too old for household use, we only consume certain portions, 
such as the flowers, seeds, hearts and so forth of most of 
the green plants, and discard imperfectly shaped specimens 
as well as most of the “ tops” and all the peelings and trim- 
mings of roots. In even small households a considerable 
quantity of vegetable trimmings find their way into the 
dustbin, and the amount of greenstuff which has to be 
deposited by the gardener on the “‘ heap”’ when each crop 
is harvested would surprise anyone who has not hitherto 
paid much attention to the subject. 

If everyone who has a vegetable garden bred a few 
rabbits, this mass of greenstuff, which is now for all practical 
purposes wasted, could be turned into nourishing and 
inexpensive flesh. The present writer has for a great number 
of years made a 
practice of keep- 
ing rabbits and 
cavies on the 
waste produce of 
a small garden, 
and knows that 
it can be done 
with every ad- 
vantage. Rab- 
bits prefer and 
thrive on all 
those parts of 
the plants which 
their owners de- 
spise. For in- 
Stance, every 
time a_ broccoli 
or cauliflower is 
cut there is left 
behind an equal 
or greater weight 
of green leaves 
and a stump. 
These will make 


a meal for several C. J. Davies. 





YOUNG BLUE 


rabbits, for even the stump, if pulled up and split in half, 
will be consumed with relish. The same thing applies to almost 
everything grown. The outer and coarser leaves and the 
stumps of all the cabbage tribe, leaves picked when they are 
beginning to yellow prior to falling off, plants badly damaged 
by caterpillars, etc., are all much appreciated and excellent 
rabbit food. In summer we grow a mass of haulm to get a 
few dishes of peas and beans, and this haulm can either be 
used for the rabbits at once, or if, as often happens at that 
time of year, we have enough food without it, then it can 
be pulled up, dried and stored away to furnish a most 
valuable food in winter. 

The ‘‘ tops” of all roots should be used when the crop 
is gathered, and unshapely roots, also the small, slightly 
damaged or otherwise defective specimens saved for use in 
winter. Practically everything grown in the average kitchen 
garden is actual or potential rabbit food, with one or two 
important reservations. The onion is unsuitable, as_ is 
also the potato. Potato haulm is poisonous to most 
animals, and the raw peel is almost equally injurious. 
Potatoes or their peel should, in fact, never be given un- 
cooked, and the 
water they have 
been boiled in 
should be thrown 
away. 

If it is de- 
sired to grow 
certain crops 
specially for 
rabbits, then 
Giant Witloof 
chicory will 
furnish a_ huge 
amount of green- 
stuff in propor- 
tion to the space 
occupied during 
the summer 
months of two 
successive years ; 
Cottager’s 
or some other 
hardy kale will 
give something 
to pick at 
throughout all 
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the milder portions of the winter ; and Jerusalem artichokes 
will provide a root of the best possible feeding value to fall 
back upon when frost and snow prevent the use of winter 
greens. Many other things can also be grown, of course, 
but those mentioned will do on almost anv soil. 

The novice must be warned upofi one point when using 
garden produce. and that is not to give large meals of one 
plant only. For instance, there is a great temptation when, 
say, the carrots are raised to use up all the tops at once 
in huge feeds to the animals, and this will probably cause 
a mild form of poisoning and disastrous results. The system 
to adopt with all greenstuff is to give each animal as a. feed 
a bunch of as many different sorts of plants as possible. 
Most of the digestive troubles one hears so much about in 
rabbits are caused by neglect of this rule—are, in fact, due 





A PROMISING YOUNG DUTCH RABBIT. 


to poisoning by an overdose of the medicinal properties 
with which most plants are endowed. When a surplus of 
one sort of plant is available, that which cannot be used at 
once should be kept fresh by standing the stalks in a bucket 
of water so that it can be used up combined with other plants 
during several days. 

Rabbits thrive better on grass than on anything else, 
as every handful contains that variety of plants so necessary 
to their well being, and from early in May till the end of 
July they require little else. Many people can provide 
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quantities of mowing grass from lawns; but as it is almost 
impossible to keep the stuff in a wholesome state for feeding 
for more than a couple of davs in summer, it is necessary 
to mow a piece of the ground every day or at least on 
alternate days instead of having one ‘‘ mowing day.” By 
a change of habit such as this a small lawn will provide 
almost all the food required by quite a large stock of rabbits 
during several months of the year. 

The expensive time of rabbit keeping is from October 
till nearly the end of April. It costs about 5s. at the present 
time to keep a rabbit properly on all bought food for the 
six winter months. Under present circumstances, there- 
fore, the importance of collecting, drying and storing all 
surplus grass, such as that from banks, edges, etc., in the 
summer, will be fully appreciated. Rabbits must have 
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hay in winter, and it is far cheaper to make than to buy 
just now. Some people may be able to let a tennis lawn 
run to hay. This will save the weekly labour of mowing, 
will not hurt the lawn much, and is much less drastic treat- 
ment than digging it up and planting potatoes on it. If 
the lawn is scythed, banks and odd corners cut, as near 
June 14th (in the South of England) as possible, the hay 
will be of the best possible feeding value, and there will not 
be much after trouble from seeds falling on paths and beds 
when handling it. It should be carefully turned with a 
wooden rake as often as is necessary to dry it, and when 
‘““made”’ it can either be heaped in the corner of a dry 
outhouse, or, if this is not possible, stacked in the open. 
The site for the stack should be chosen for the dryness and 
shelter it affords, and the hay should be built up high and 
trodden and compressed in the building as much as possible. 
The top must be finished with a ridge like a real stack, so 
that some form of roof, such as two sheets of corrugated 
iron, or cheap wood or felt nailed to battens, can be laid 
across the top to keep out rain. The resulting hay will 
probably lack the aroma of stuff cut from a large stack 
which has heated slightly ; but it will be of better feeding 
value and more thoroughly appreciated by the rabbits than 
is the average hay bought from a dealer. Mouldy tufts of 
hay are injurious and should not be given. 

As already hinted, the summer cost of keeping rabbits 
is very slight when there is a garden plot at hand. Experi- 
ments carried out by the present writer last summer showed 
that young rabbits of a medium-sized breed when from six 
to twelve weeks old consumed on an average about half a 
pound of green food (chiefly grass) per head daily, toz. of 
hay, together with about oz. of concentrated food, the cost 
of which came to a halfpenny per head per week. The 
results of several experiments have also gone to show that 
it takes about 12ib. to 15lb. of food (of which about go per 
cent. is greenstuff) to grow 1lb. of rabbit. 

In the peaceful days which now seem so far off we 
rabbit keepers used to house cur animals well and cheaply 
in Swedish match cases, American bacon boxes, or one or 
other of the stout and useful packing cases of a suitable size 
which were generally to be procured from a grocer for about 
a shilling. Another shilling expended on wire-netting and 
fittings enabled the amateur carpenter to provide a front 
and door. In many localities now desirable boxes seem to 
be quite unprocurable, and the ingenuity of the rabbit keeper 
is sorely taxed to provide suitable hutches at reasonable 
prices. The boxes should be made of stout wood, not less 
than 3ft. long and 2ft. wide, and as much longer as possible, 
and will require either 2in. mesh wire-netting fronts, if they 
are to stand in an outhouse, or partially closed up fronts 
and shutters to fit over the wire, if they are to stand out 
of doors. 

The current price for new carpenter-made hutches seems 
to be from 8s. to 10s. apiece. There are possibilities in old 
cupboards offered at sales, if they go cheaply, because they 
are too dirty or dilapidated to commend themselves to the 
householder. An eye should also be kept on secondhand 
poultry appliances, for some of these—foster-mothers of 
certain types, for instance, and some designs of coops and 
runs—will make quite useful pens for rabbits with very 
little alteration, and a large fowl-house will break up and 
form several hutches. 

The floors of the hutches and the sides for 6in. up 
should be tarred and sanded, or, failing this, well soaked with 
one of the creosote preparations, to preserve the wood. 
Hall’s Distemper is a useful and easily applied wash for the 
rest of the interior. Rabbits de a good deal of damage bv 
gnawing at times, and when the desire seizes them nothing 
seems to stop them for long. As the probable cause is some 
tooth or digestive trouble, the only thing to do is to protect 
the places selected with strips of tin tacked over them, at 
the same time keeping the offending rabbit well supplied 
with cabbage stumps to get to work on. 

A very large proportion of the people who now contem- 
plate rabbit keeping are limited in the amount of time they 
can afford to devote to the animals. Unfortunately, rabbit 
keeping has up to the present time been carried on in this 
country so exclusively as a hobby for leisured moments 
that very little attention has been paid to devising labour- 
saving appliances, and we entirely lack many of the useful 
and convenient contrivances which are, or were, procurable 
in France. 

The food and water vessels in common use among fanciers 
in England are small earthenware pots with flanged lips 
which prevent the food being scratched out. The glass 
vessels ox tongues are sold in can be made to serve the purpose 
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much more cheaply, but they do not entirely prevent waste 
of food. The great objection to the use of separate food pots 
is that when they are all alike they are apt to get mixed up 
outside the hutches, and there is then the possibility of disease 
being carried by them from hutch to hutch. Enlightened 
French breeders are great believers in each hutch having its 
own trough and keeping to it. It used to be possible to 
buy in France complete hutch fronts ready for fixing, and 
fitted with non-detachable racks and troughs, made so that 
the animals could be fed quickly from the outside without 
opening the door of the hutch. Inexpensive zinc troughs 
with flanged edges which fit through a hole cut in the hutch 
are made by only one English firm for one type of rather 
expensive hutch, and thev are in any case not procurable 
at the present moment. 

Every hutch should have its rack for hay and green food, 
and this is easily and inexpensively made by anyone if it takes 
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the form of a wire-netting bag of rin. or 2in. mesh, fastened 
with wire to the hutch front. 

The total cost of starting rabbit keeping with new appli- 
ances at the present time will probably work out to a capital 
sum of at the very least 30s. per head of adult stock bought, 
allowing, that is, about 8s. for each hutch, 10s. for each 
rabbit, and the residue for extra hutches or pens for youngsters, 
other appliances, litter and food. As to the returns, it is 
very customary to estimate that each doe will produce twenty 
young ones per annum ; but in the opinion of the writer this 
is too optimistic a view to take. To avoid disappointment 
it is not safe to count on more than ten or twelve voung ones 
being reared to killing age on an average by each doe. The 
breeder should aim at rearing table rabbits which will vield 
a 3lb. to 4lb. carcase of firm, good quality flesh at sixteen 
weeks old, and these at the present time are worth from od. 
to 10d. per pound. 
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HAVE been occupied so much with the controversial 
side of this bequest (for a summary see article in the 
Nineteenth Century for February) that I accept with 
some relief the Editor’s invitation to deal here with the 
pictures as pictures. Sir Hugh Lane, for short, called 
the thirty-nine pictures, some thirty of which are now 
exhibited, his “ Impressionist’ collection, and such is the 
power of a word that we shall doubtless have many critics 
who use their ears rather than their eyes talking about the 
exhibition at the National Gallery in terms of “‘ isms ”’ rather 
than of what is actually there, and possibly we may see a 
few survivors of battles in the ’nineties rallying to be shocked 
for the last time because the National Gallery has admitted, 
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even for a moment, the French art of the nineteenth century. 
Let them be reassured. The pictures are there only till 
the new Modern Foreign Gallery can be built beside the 
Tate ; moreover, violent doses of Post-Impressionist serum 
in recent vears must have greatly diminished the power otf 
‘shock’ in so sober a roomful of pictures. Rather will 
the young lions of the Press find it too quiet and old-fashioned. 
Let us, then, use our eves and look at the pictures. 

The first impression is that we are not in a modern 
gallery at all, but in one of the Umbrian or Tuscan rooms 
at Trafalgar Square, for the dominating picture is one of 
the ‘‘ Beheading of John the Baptist,’ and the grand stark- 
ness of its composition and gesture and the directness in 
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‘**A CONCERT IN THE TUILLERIES,’ BY MANET. 


its imagination of the Scripture legend take us back to the 
spirit of early religious painting. Its author, Puvis de 
Chavannes, was not untouched by the modern sensibility 
to beauties of natural effect in light, as his ‘‘ Winter” in 
the Palais de Justice proves; but he was, like our own 
Blake at the beginning of the century and Rossetti in its 
middle, an interruption to the general preoccupation of the 
century with a vision of the outer contemporary world and 
a closer realism in its rendering; he is inspired by a true 
poetic imagination. For the most part his vision is a 
grave and wistful idyll, a dream of the Golden Age. Here 
there is tragedy, vehement action in the executioner, and a 


“DON QUIXOTE,”’ 


severity of geometry in the central figure, stamping it upon 
us as Giotto might have done. There are two versions. 
In the other and more perfect the Baptist looks straight 
outwards and stretches empty hands; and there are weak- 
nesses here, such as the Salome, who is improbable in character 
and breaks the frieze, or, again, in the design of the tree, 
not completely solved. But we are fortunate to have an 
example on this scale of the master who revived the big 
art of the wall, and one so rare in its dramatic intensity. 
A smaller example, ‘“‘ The Toilet,” gives, in its finished part, 
the torso, a measure of the solid sculptor’s feeling for form that 
was restrained in the deliberate flatness of his mural work. 
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Near this hangs a little picture by the Belgian-French 
painter Alfred Stevens. (This was one of the gems of the 
Staats-Forbes Collection. What a pity the ‘“ Paganini” of 
Delacroix and ‘Bridge at St. Cloud” of Rousseau could 
not also be secured!) Put this in one of the Dutch 
rooms at Trafalgar Square and the only incongruity in 
finding it among painters who have reached the safe label 
of ‘‘ Old Master” would be its superiority to most of them 
on their own line, for it is broad as well as fine and dainty. 
On the other side is a scene in the Tuileries Gardens by 
Manet, again a quiet piece of genve—black and white and 
ivory and blue and green, but with enough emphasis on 
these elements as well as on the amusing character of the 
company, portraits most of them, to declare the picture 
French. 

Opposite the Puvis is another Manet, a life-size portrait, 
with the same qualities on this larger scale of simplification 
in form for breadth in colour, insistence on character, and 
the use of paint as an obedient and lovely vehicle for these 
things. Put this Manet between a great Dutchman, Hals, 
and the Spanish Goya, and would they find anything to 
quarrel with ? They would rather murmur their admiration 
for a colour-subtlety beyond their own in the muslin and the 
magnolia dropped 
upon the carpet. Near 
this, again, is a work 
by the redoubtable 
Degas, a beach scene 
that might also 
hang among the 
Dutchmen but for 
the clean-cut pattern 
drawn by the figures 
and the bathing dress 
upon the sand, and 
the subordination to 
these of the distant 
promen: ders. 

Where, then, are 
we to find the 
aggressive modern 
note? Not in the 
Ingres nor in the 
Géréme (for once, 
more _ interesting) ; 
not in Corot, whether 
in his severe early 
‘““ Avignon,” the soft 
envelopment of his 
dewy morning, or 
the charming excur- 
sion into portraiture ; 
not in Bonvin’s 
“bonne peinture,” 
delicious chord of 
cold rose, red, grey- 
blue and _ pewter, 
with a _ designer’s 
discovery in the line 
of the upright quills, 
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chaos of Nature. He too has his clue, and it is a clue to beauty. 
It is his chosen task to watch the balancing of lights and 
shadows and rapidly to note their colours as the sun goes 
round and changes them, and a physical defect, an astigma- 
tism of vision, blurring for him the smaller detail of Nature, 
has been accepted as a means for noting those relations 
in the mass. The critics, looking at this picture through 
their ears, will as usual tell us that he painted in dabs of 
primary colour to combine at a distance by optical mixture. 
Do not listen to them—he never did anything of the sort. 
Here is the snow as you have seen it, perhaps without seeing, 
a hundred times, blue in shadow against the rose of the 
evening light upon the farther bank. It is a_ beautiful 
moment in the play of lights, and the uniform snow gives 
it the effect of a demonstration. But the millions of our 
fellow creatures who believe that snow is white under a 
sunset have been much upset by it. Another of the so-called 
‘““Tmpressionists’”’ here is Renoir, and his picture shocks 
me a little, because I do not feel that he has wrought his 
umbrellas and figures into a satisfactory design, nor set a 
happy ground-tone in the prevailing blue; and the faces 
are like sweetmeats. But I can appreciate a pearliness in 
the flesh painting, and I conjecture that this accounts for 





nor in the other still- ‘THE PRESENT,” BY ALFRED STEVENS. 


life by Fantin. Not 
even very definitely here in the mutinous Courbet. 

Perhaps in two pictures, a Daumier and a Monet, because 
in these the ardent uncompromising French spirit, pursuing 
one thing to the exclusion of all else that the art may render 
or associate, reduces painting in one almost to a thought, 
in the other almost to a sensation. All drawing worthy of 
the name selects and emphasises ; the drawing of the carica- 
turist isolates the ludicrous element in his subject and invents 
upon it to make an epigram of form. And Daumier, full- 
fed with the bétise, the platitude, the swelling enormity 
of the race in his week-day work for the satiric Press, enjoyed 
for his Sunday image, for his conclusive epigram of humanity, 
the figures of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. Here is 
the idealist errant, gaunt as an hypothesis upon his theoretic 
nag, charging full-tilt against a fantasy of his brain, while 
all the paunch of ‘‘common-sense’’ and common appetites, 
separated out into his squire, loiters and swelters and swills 
upon an ass. All who hate dividing thought and trenchant 
word and unblinking sight and scavenging laughter naturally 
hate this picture. 

What about the Monet ? Here we have to do, evidently, 
not with a commanding or a complex mind, a great composer 
or a subtle draughtsman, but still less with a man who, 
like the ordinary run of our painters, loses his way in the 


the enthusiasm Renoir arouses among respectable judges. 
That, I think, ends the “ shock,” unless there is a mild one 
in Daubigny’s portrait of Daumier. That is obviously a 
landscape way of painting a face, a makeshift ; but the face 
is that of a great man and, for memory, is to be treasured. 
There is Mancini, too, noisiest of painters in his accessories 
till the day before yesterday, looking quiet enough now 
when the paint has sunk in. He was one of the real favourites 
of Lane among modern painters, following perhaps the lead 
of Mr. Sargent. I admit the precision with which he renders 
a head, but in essence he seems to me to be a very ordinary 
Italian, tight and florid by turns, for whom human beings 
are items in a world of bric-d-brac. 

After allowing the public to see the bulk of the collec- 
tion, the Trustees will presumably weed a little, as Sir Hugh 
Lane himself was disposed to do. He had learned modern 
art in the process of collecting ; but his great service has 
been, coming into the field at the eleventh hour, to secure 
for us something of masters who otherwise would be beyond 
our reach. Almost. all but those two Manets have gone 
where our Old Masters are going: Puvis is on the walls ot 
France and America; Daumier and Degas it is twenty years 
too late to collect ; and it is half a dozen fine pictures that 
make a gallery, not half a thousand fairly good. 
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POWIS CASTLE—IL.} 


SMS 
t OLD ‘& NEV 


ILLIAM HERBERT, first Lord Powis, mated 

with a Percy. His wife was daughter to 

Henry, eighth Earl of Northumberland, who, 

like his brother the seventh earl, came to an 

untimely end under Elizabeth, owing to treason- 
able support of the Catholic cause. Their adherence to the 
older faith was now to bring disaster to the Lords of Powis. 
All went well with the Catholic peers during the years of 
Charles I’s personal government, but its failure spelt their 
ruin. The rage of the Puritan party against them made it 
imperative for them to fight for the King, and once more 
an armed host appeared before the walls of the Red Castle. 
When the Civil War broke out Lord Powis garrisoned it 
for the King, and tradition brings Charles at the head of 
an army to stay with him. If this event took place it was 
before 1644, when the Parliamentary forces in Shropshire 
under the active local leaders, Mytton and Middleton, gained 
the ascendency and turned their attention to the one strong 
place that prevented free access into Montgomeryshire. 
The military notions of the defenders appear still to have 
been medieval, and, unmindful of the power of gunpowder, 
they felt themselves prepared for a long siege. They were 
quickly undeceived, as we may read in a Parliamentary 
news-sheet dated October, 1644: 


About the 6th of this instant letters from Welchpool were brought to 
London which certified that renouned Sir Thomas Middleton had taken 
Red Castle, a place of very great consequence, and one of the enemies’ 
strongest holds in N. Wales. The manner of the taking of it was thus :— 
the enemy in this castle (whereof be the Lord Powis a great Papist, and most 
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MONTGOMERY SHIRE. 


A SEAT OF 


THE EARL OF POWIS. 
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desperate and devillish blasphemer of God’s name, was Governor, and the 
owner also) did often oppose and interrupt the bringing in of provisions 
into our forces at Montgomery Castle; whereupon Sir Thomas Middleton 
summoned the whole country thereabouts to come in unto him, and presently 
upon it advanced from Montgomery to Pool with 300 foote and 100 horse, 
where they quartered on the Monday and Tuesday night following, and on 
the Wednesday morning next, at two of the clock even by moonlight, Mr. 
John Arundell, the master gunner of Sir Thomas Middleton, placed a petard 
against the outer gate, which burst the gate quite in pieces and (notwith- 
standing the many showers of stones thrown from the castle by the enemy) 
Sir Thomas Middleton’s foote, commanded by Captain Hugh Massey and 
Major Henry Kett, rushed with undaunted resolution into the enemy’s 
works, got into the porch of the Castle, and so stormed the castle gate, 
entered it and possessed themselves of the old and the new Castle, and of 
all the plate, provisions and goods therein (which was a great store), which 
had been brought from all parts thereabout ; they also took prisoners therein, 
the Lord Powis and his brother with his two sons, together with a seminary 
priest, 3 captaines, 1 lieutenant, and 80 common souldiers, 40 horse and two 
hundred armes. 


The old lord, ‘ infirm and weake,”’ was allowed to live on 
parole “‘ at his lodging in the Strand”’ and £4 a week was 
allowed him for maintenance, the whole of his estates being 
sequestered. He died in 1655 and was succeeded in the title 
by his son, Sir Percy Herbert, who at the Restoration in 
1660 regained possession of his inheritance. The outworks 
of the Castle had been destroyed, but the domestic portions 
had been occupied by the “ Welch Poole Committee,” 
Vavasor Powell, soldier and preacher, having replaced the 
“seminary priest’”’ in the chapel. Such occupation would 
imply the preservation of the main fabric, but cause much 
wear and tear and: destruction of furniture and fittings. Works 
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3.—SKETCH PLAN OF POWIS CASTLE AND ITS 
HANGING GARDENS. 
a. Cherleton’s Castle. . Part of older Castle of the de la Poles. c.v. Office 
buildings of low elevation. E. Western court or ward. F. Eastern court or 
ward. G. Ovangery. 4H. Grass slofe. 1. Site of former water garden. 
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of reparation will no doubt have been inaugurated soon 
after 1660, but whether much was done by the second Lord 
Powis is doubtful. He died in 1667, and on the keystone 
of the arch which replaced the petarded ‘outer gate’”’ we 
find the date 1668. This inclines one to attribute to his 
son and successor such Charles II work as we still find at 
the Castle. It was then, no doubt, that the ‘ Charles I”’ 
bedroom was renovated and dedicated to the memory of 
that King who, as we have seen, may or may not have 
lain there in the early days of the Civil War. The wood- 
work is in the late Renaissance manner, but of the type 
somewhat lacking in refinement of design and delicacy of 
execution which prevailed under Charles II until the 
genius of Grinling Gibbons raised the level of English 
woodwork. The fittings of the Powis Castle state bedroom 
are comparable with Wren’s early work in Pembroke 
College Chapel dating from about 1665, or that of the 
same date done at Farnham and Durham Castles during 
the episcopacies of Morley and Cosin. The frieze is similar 
to that in the Brown Room at Tredegar Park—dating 
before 1668—where the great broken pedimented door-cases 
closely resemble those on the first landing of the Powis 
Castle staircase. The somewhat simpler 
door-cases on the ground floor remind one of 
those at Tyttenhanger and of all the later 
work of John Webb, who continued practising 
as an architect until 1668. The broad and 
typical handrail of the stair is supported not 
by pierced and carved panels such as were 
then in vogue, but with the equally popular 
turned and enriched balusters, such as those 
at the Vintners’ Hall dating from the re- 
building that followed close on the fire 
of 1666. 

The coincidence of time between all this 
similar output and the date on the Powis 
Castle keystone would be sufficient reason 
for attributing the staircase to the third 
rather than to the second Lord Powis, even 
if the Herbert arms did not appear in con- 
junction with those of the former’s wife on 
the painted ceiling. The whole of the paint- 
ing on the staircase, however, is not of this 
date. The arms alluded to are part of a 
grisaille treatment, which occurs again @on 
the ground floor under the main landing. 
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This is probably a remains of the original work, but a far 
more ambitious polychrome scheme of gods and goddesses 
and of the coronation of Queen Anne amid the clouds of 
heaven was painted on the main walls and on the centre 
of the ceiling by Lanscroon, whose signature, with the date 
1704, may yet be discerned on the wall. The intervening 
years had been eventful and, for the Lords of Powis, 
disastrous. 

For a dozen years after he succeeded to the barony and 
estates all went well with William Herbert. He married a sister 
of the first Duke of Beaufort, his means were ample, he was a 
persona grata at Court, and an earldom was conferred on him 
in 1674. But the popular feeling against Catholics, fostered 
for political purposes by the Whig leaders, made a temporary 
hero of the infamous Oates. His clumsily invented “ plot” 
landed the new earl with four other Romish lords in the 
Tower in 1679, and there he spent the next five years of his 
life. Soon after his liberation Charles was succeeded by his 
Catholic brother, and a short period of prosperity dawned 
for William Herbert. But although James made him a 
privy councillor in 1686 and a marquess in the following year, 
the wise counsels of this ‘ upright and moderate man who 
was generally regarded as the chief of the Roman Catholic 
aristocracy’ had no influence on the King. The head- 
strong Tyrconnel and the violent Jeffries gained the royal 
ear and produced the royal débdcle. Lady Powis—‘‘a 
zealous and managing papist,”’ according to Bishop Burnet 
—was given charge of the baby who was to be known to 
history as the Old Pretender. She and her husband crossed 
the Channel with him on December 8th, 1688, and three days 
later James followed. Thus the one lost his crown and the 
other his estates. It was all very well for the fallen monarch, 
wielding a new Great Seal at St. Germain, to issue letters 
patent creating his faithful follower Duke of Powis. Net 
only did the new English Government refuse to recognise 
the creation, but it also attainted the individual. For a 
few years the Crown retained the estates, bvt in 1696, the 
year the “ Duke” died in France, they were given by 
William III to his cousin, Nassau-Zulestein, who was made 
Earl of Rochford. 

How much during their quarter of a century of occupa- 
tion did the Rochfords do at Powis Castle? That appears 
to be a matter of uncertainty, and again documentary evidence 
is not forthcoming. The alien occupations of 1644 to 1660 
and of 1696 to 1722 may well acccunt for the absence of 
Herbert papers up to the latter date. But it is curious 
that no clear knowledge of what the restored Herberts did 
in and after 1722 seems to have been preserved, and we 
really know as much of the alterations of the first Marquess 
of Powis before the evil days of Titus Oates as we do of those 
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GROUP IN WESTERN WARD. 

of his son, the second Marquess, after he regained the estates 
under George I. Did the Rochfords do more in the interval 
than employ Lanscroon to paint the staircase wall? Did 
those Dutchmen, accustomed to the flats of Holland, enjoy 
the change of constructing the steepest terrace gardens 
of our formal period? Such formality, accompanied by 
orangery and balustrade, by wr ught iron gates and lead 
statuary remained fashionable under George I. But their 
halcyon days were under William III and Queen Anne, 
and if the Rochfords, despite their affection for their old 
Dutch seat of Zulestein, were prepared to employ Lanscroon 
at Powis Castle, they may well have undertaken to give the 
fashionable stamp to their newly acquired English gardens. 
The expense was no bar, for the rich lead mines of Llangynog 
on the estate were discovered and worked under the Rochford 
occupation. Of them Lord Lyttelton, who tcured in this 
part of Wales in 1756, writes that they had been “so rich 
as to produce in times past £20,000 per annum to the old 
Duke of Powis; but they are not near so valuable now.” 
Here was a fund for ex pensive garden making at the disposition 
of either the last Rochford or the first restored Powis, and 
such authorities as we have differ as to which of these was 
the garden maker. Pennant in 1781 tells us that the lay 
out was “in imitation of the wretched taste of St. Germains- 
en-Laye, which the late family had a most unfortunate oppor- 
tunity of copying.” The late family meant the Marqu»sses 
of Powis, the last of whom died in 1748, and the implication 
clearly is that they made the gardens. But the writer of 
‘“Herbertiana’”’ in the Montgomeryshire Collections quotes 
a “MS. Account,’’ which, after saying that the second 
marqu’ss obtained restitution of his estates in 1722, adds: 
‘“ He found his old castle much altered and in some respects 
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beautified. The terrace had been made and the ceiling and 
walls of the great staircase had been painted by Lanscroon.” 
His signature on the staircase proves the correctness of the 
latter assertion, but as to the former we have the strawberry 
leaved coronet and the cypher of the second ‘‘ Duke” on the 


wrought iron gates illustrated last week. That, however, 
is no proof that he set up the gates, for had the Rochfords 
done so he would certainly not have liked any reminder of 
their intrusion, and would have replaced their heraldry 
and initials with his own. All that can with certainty be 
said, therefore, is that the hanging gardens that replaced the 
rugged cliff from which the south side of the Castle rose 
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have grown entirely out of hand. They are still clipped, 
but they tower up the Castle walls blocking the walk behind 
them, and they sweep down in front over the retaining wall, 
thus hiding and dislocating a very good architectural feature 
composed of fine red brick walling panelled out with stone 
mouldings and broken by stone pedimented niches for statues. 
At either end the wall ramps down to form a stairway to a 
lower walk which-runs the entire length at the foot of the 
lofty balustraded walls that retain to the wes: the forecourt 
and to the east the broad flights of steps that lead from the 
vaulted porch to the stately iron gates illustrated last week. 
The central portion of this level runs along the top of an 
arcaded loggia of which the 
parapet is set with fine lead 
urns of splendid design nearly 
4ft. in height (Fig. 5). The 
liberality with which lead 
ornaments were used has been 
attributed to the abundance 
of that metal then being 
derived from the Llangynog 
mine. The loggia at its floor 
level (Fig. 2) gives on to a 
terrace narrow in the centre, 
but splaying out at the ends, 
which is really the roof of the 
orangery. This has a boldly 
moulded cornice carrying a 
balustrade of which the 
plinths form bases for more 
vases of the same design as 
those above and also for four 
life-size lead figures of folks 
from the Arcadia of eighteenth 
century imagination. One 
shepherd (Fig. 4)—his dog 
dancing at his side—plays the 
bagpipes, his fellow at the 
other end the flute. Between 
them their maidens strike 
dancing attitudes with right 
arm on high, one once having 
had castanets in hand, and 
the other a staff or lamp. 
Their pets are not dogs but 
lambs. The orangery of 
warm red brick with coigns 
and dentel cornice of stone 
has six great, heavy sash- 
barred windows and, origin- 
ally, a central entry of the 
same type; but this has 
been replaced by the 
columned portico which, at 
the same period that the 
gardens were made. was set 
up in front of the Edwardian 
entrance to the Castle and 
recenily removed, as described 
last week. In front of the 
orangery space is provided 
for a little parterre with 
borders, grass plot, clipped 
bushes and statue. Its front 
wall, again balustered, pro- 
jects beyond the continuing 
walls at its ends, and thus 
gives room for stepped de- 
scents to a pathway at the 
edge of the long grass slope 
that descends to the lawns— 
once elaborate water gardens, 
as shown in an engraving 
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are an invaluable survival on an unusual site of the formal 
manner of gardening that obtained during the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century. The scheme is something under 
20oyd. in length, of which the Castle occupies about 4oyd. 
in the cenire (Fig. 1). 

From the base of the Castle to the level stretch of lawns 
below there is a fall of 1ooft. of so rapid a nature that the 
impression given is of terraces narrower than the height of 
their retaining walls, although in reality the space is not 
quite so inconsiderable. At the foot of the Castle is a narrow 
walk originally having low clipped yews at its edge, but these 


around three sides of which 
circles the ridge on which the castle stands. On the fourth, 
or east, side the ground again slopes to the charming pleasaunce 
which the present owner has made out of the old kitchen 
gardens. Everywhere the planting is apt. The eighteenth 
century feeling that utility need not be entirely banished 
out of the ‘“‘ garden of pleasure” is preserved by the training 
of cordon pears and other fruit trees against the retaining 
walls of the terrace. But these do not exclude flowering 
wall shrubs, creepers and rambler roses. Escalonia and 
magnolia, Cydonia japonica and wintersweet consort with 
Solanum crispum and clematis, while the mildness of the 
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10.—ORIGINAL ELIZABETHAN WINDOW IN OAK 
DRAWING-ROOM. 


spot is shown by the presence of an old and flourishing 
loquat. In the borders monkshoods and _pentstemons, 
golden rod and Japanese anemone, gladiolus and kniphofias 
make the late summer a season of brightness, and render 
this most individual garden a place of high enjoyment, 
for which we must render our homage to its originator, 
whether he was the intrusive Dutchman or the returned 
native. William Herbert, known in his father’s lifetime 
as Lord Montgomery, did not follow the exiled monarch 
to France. He thus escaped the penalties of outlawry and 
of the forfeiture of such estates as he then had, but he did 
not have a secure footing at home. In 1690, and again 
in 1696 and 1715, he was so far a suspected person as to be 
thought safest behind prison doors. Aftcr that he became 
reconciled to the Hanoverian succes- 
sion, and George I’s Ministers were 
in favour of sponging out the past. 
Thus 1722 saw him again at the 
home of his fathers, although it will 
have been little more than a shell if 
the tradition is true that Rochford 
“carried away all that he thought 
worth taking of the pictures and 
furniture as well as the family 
records.” Some _ redecoration and 
much refurnishing certainly ‘ took 
place, of which there remains clear 
evidence in the Blue Drawing-room, 
which is entered on the left at the 
top of the great staircase. The 
scheme of wall panelling leaves room 
for three Brussels tapestries signed 
by Marcus de Vos and representing 
scenes in the lives of Cleopatra, 
Cesar and Anthony. The second 
marquess’s daughters are said to have 
sat for some of the figures in the 
painted allegorical ceiling. On the 
panelling hang silver sconces. The 
backs of four of them were coffin 
plates for the second marqves,’s 
funeral. and ater having lain unused 
for many a yeat were converted to 
their present purpose and also served 
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lacquer commodes (Fig. 11) are fine examples of early 
eighteenth century work, but French rather than English 
in character. 

The second marqu:ss died in 1745 and his son followed 
him three years later. He was the last male descendant of 
Sir Edward Herbert. The titles became extinct, and the 
property passed by will to a distant kinsman. The Lords 
Herbert of Chirbury were sprung from an Edward Herbert 
who was Sheriff of Montgomeryshire in 1557. It was his 
eldest son’s son who obtained the Chirbury barony and was a 
noted ambassador and philosophic writer under James I. 
Soon after the expiry of his male line in 1691 the title was 
revived in favour of the descendant of his younger brother, 
but the Lymore Estate, near Montgomery, passed to a 
cousin who had married the sister of the fourth and last 
Lord Herbert of the first creation. From them descended 
Henry Arthur Herbert of Oakley Park, near Ludlow, who 
married the niece of the last Marqu:ss of Powis. It was not, 
however, on that account that he came into possession of 
the Powis Castle estates, for the marqu>ss left them to him 
by will and died in 1748, whereas the marriage with his niece 
did not take place till 1751. The Chirbury barony having 
again lapsed, it was in 1743 revived in favour of the owner of 
Oakley, who was, moreover, created Earl of Powis when 
he succeeded to his kinsman’s great inheritance. He 
evidently made no use of the Castle as a residence, for it 
was in his time that Lord Lyttelton journeyed into Wales, 
describes Oakley on his way, and arriving at Powis Castle 
writes as follows : 

We tiavelled to Powis Castle, part of which was burnt down about 
30 years ago; but there are still remains of a great house situated so finely 
and so nobly that were I in the place of lord Powis I should forsake Okely 
Park. About £3,000 laid out on it would make it the most august place 
in the kingdom. 


Although Lord Lyttelton was then engaged in rebuilding 
Hagley and “landscaping” the environment with clumps 
and serpentines, sham ruins and shady grottoes in the manner 
of his day, he did not disdain the formal terraces at Powis 
Castle, but thinks they might be made “‘ very pretty” with 
a few alterations. In very different spirit did Pennant 
view the place twenty-five years later, and he had evidently 
got up in a depreciatory humour on the day of his visit. 
He finds the Castle ‘‘ placed on a ridge of rock having 
scarcely any area’’ which he deems “ far from a desirable 
situation.” One ceiling “is stuccoed with most ridiculous 
paintings of the Zodiac”; in another there is “ much 
incence to the ladies of the family,’ while the “ long, narrow 
gallery” is “‘ filled with bad portraits.’’ He admits that 
the views are good. But that comes from the height at 
which the Castle is perched, as a result of which you 
‘experience the horrible vicissitudes of cold and heat,” 
and ‘‘ the gardens are to be descended to by terraces below 
terraces, a laborious series of flights of steps.”” They are, 
morcover, as we have already heard, in “ wretched taste.’ 
Curious on the part of an arbiier of taste and culture is such 
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an entire lack of appreciation of the charm and interest of 
a remarkable building on a site that gives it and its apposite 
gardens an engaging and rare individuality ! 

The re-created Powis peerage was of short duration, 
for the second earl left no son when he died in 1801. In 
1784 his daughter, Henrietta Antonia, had married Edward 
Clive, son of the hero of Plassy, whom he had succeeded 
ten years earlier in the Irish barony and in the possession 
of Walcot in Shropshire. He had sat for the neighbouring 
town of Ludlow before coming of age in 1754, and in 1794 
was given a British peerage as Lord Clive of Walcot. Soon 
after he went to India as Governor of the Presidency that 
had been the scene of his father’s earliest deeds of valour. 
After his return to England the Powis earldom was again 
revived in his favour, but Powis Castle never was his, having 
been left direct to his son by the last of the Herbert lords on 
condition of his taking the Herbert name. His grandson 
has since 1891 been Earl of Powis and owner of the Castle 
which, under the able advice of the late Mr. Bodley, he 
has altered in a manner that adds greatly to its charm and 
its comfort. The sash windows and other eighteenth century 
incongruities were replaced by mullioned casements in the 
manner of those that remained of the time of the first Herbert 
owner. The dining-room on the ground floor and the Oak 
Drawing-room on the first floor were given new form and 
features. But the most successful bit of all Mr. Bodley’s 
good work is to be found in Lady Powis’ sitting-room 
formerly the Duke’s room, and possessing a ghost——which 
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occupies an upper floor of one of the round towers. Two 
ample windows set in the deep recesses afforded by the 
huge thickness of the walls give it much character. 
The rest of the wall space is taken up by an_ oak 
chimneypiece, by two doorways, and by a set of three 
sixteenth century tapestries from Lymore, the ancient home 
of the Herberts of Chirbury. The manner of the doorways 
and wall hangings is excellently shown in the illustration 
(Fig. 9), and therefore needs no further description beyond 
saying that much of the charm of the tapestries arises from 
their colouring. They were in a cut and ravelled condition, 
but have been perfectly repaired and are bui little faded. 
The general tone is blue green, that being the colour of 
most of the trees and landscape. This harmonises perfectly 
with the full indigo of some of the clothing of the figures 
and the grass green of some of the foliage, but in photography 
the latter stands out too distinctly as dark, while the former 
is too pale and imperceptible. 

Powis Castle, so full of medieval tradition and survival, 
of modern taste and amenity, is a noble possession and a 
choice inheritance. Alas! there is a note of tragedy in the 
latter word, for the gallant young soldier who was so well 
fitted to succeed ultimately to the family honours has passed 
away. On October 13 h last Vircount Clive died of the 
wounds he received wuile leading h's company of he Welsh 
Guards at the battle of the Somne. Powis Castle is a home 
of mourning, but the name of its dead heir stands high on 
the Roll of Honour. H. AvraAy TIPPING. 





THE WESTERN FRONT 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


The Western Front. Drawings by Muirhead Bone. (Published by 
Authority of the War Office from the Offices of Country Lire, 
Limited. Part II, 2s. net.) 

“ | “HE second part of The Western Front is even better 
than the first. This was only to be expected, because 
the necessary selection of striking ‘ subjects ”’ to lead off 

the series was bound to do a slight injustice to an artist like 
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Mr. Bone, who will rise to his best and most characteristic in 
proportion as the subject presents no features that are likely 
to strike the casual observer or the sensational reporter. 
Mr. Bone is an interpreter; not that he is any the worse 
reporter on that account, but that he can only deliver his 
full message when he is left—as he evidently is left—to 
give his own reading of scenes and events. 
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In this part it is particularly a “reading of earth” 
that he gives us; an interpretation of the Somme battle- 
field. He gives it in a series of little landscapes, lovely, 
though haunted by the spectre of war. Closely connected 
as they are with tremendous events, they are done as if the 
artist had wandered out to a solitary appointment with 
ravaged Nature to record in undisturbed sympathy and 
with the full resources of his art the story of her sufferings. 
It is the feeling of the scene that he gives us, and not the 
mere mechanical effects of war—though these are faithfully 
reported, as in the remarkable study of shell-craters ‘‘ Watch- 
ing our Artillery Fire on Trones Wood from Montauban ” 
and if you consider how the feeling is. conveyéd you will see 
that it is mainly by perfect translation into the medium that 
Mr. Bone happens to be using. This is where the mere 
reporter, however skilful, always fails. He may get all 
the details of the scene in true proportion and perspective, 
but he neglects the power of expression that resides in the 
tone of his instrument. Every drawing by Mr. Bone is 
not only how the thing looks, but how it looks in terms of 
pencil, or charcoal or wash, as the case may be. Hence the 
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are fighting for. It restores the sense of proportion and 
uplifts the imagination depressed by so much havoc and 
waste. In it, also, and in ‘‘ Taking the Wounded on Board,” 
the least perceptive person can see what he might fail to. 
appreciate in the swifter though not less truthful ‘ impres- 
sions’: Mr. Bone’s marvellous fidelity in detail, and power 
of keeping it together. For all its detail the cathedral 
drawing preserves the effect of mass, and suggests the 
‘“ choiring ” vitalitv, the nearest thing to music in stone, 
of Gothic architecture; and even in the reproduction the 
silvery quality of Mr. Bone’s_ pencil-work is evident. 
“Taking the Wounded on Board”’ is not only a splendid 
drawing—observe the drawing of the boat in the fore- 
ground and the aerial delicacy of the distance—but by 
arrangement and selection it becomes a comment upon 
orderliness. Its effect of unhasting, unresting salvage 
inspires a singular confidence. 

Between these two types of drawing that give the 
range of the war, its height of construction and depth of 
destruction, are all the incidents by the way: “ Walking 
Wounded,” “ Trouble on the Road ’’—shared by the artist 
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slightest drawing is often the most expressive, and nothing 
in this number conveys more of “ the disquieting strangeness 
of the portent ” than the little drawing that forms the head- 
piece to the opening page. The writer responsible for the 
text has used the right word when he says that many skilled 
writers have failed to “‘ describe’ the batt!efield. Such things 
cannot be described, they can only be expressed ; and the 
remarkable thing about Mr. Bone’s appointment is not that 
the Government should have chosen a competent draughts= 
man, but that they should have chosen an artist who is 
distinguished in particular by his power of expression. It is 
as if they had recognised that, when it comes to conveying 
the sense of reality, poetry carries further than prose. 

In making up the number it was an admirable judgment 
to balance the landscapes with such drawings as ‘‘ Amiens 
Cathedral’’ and “‘ Taking the Wounded on Board.” They 
show the best, as the others the worst, that man can do to 
Nature, animate and inanimate; contrasting with his 
destruction his noblest construction and the perfection of 
his methods and organisation for saving life. ‘‘ Amiens 
Cathedral’’ might fitly symbolise the civilisation that we 


—“ British Troops on the March,” ‘‘ Watching German 
Prisoners”’ and ‘‘ Mud.” Each of the drawings brings home 
a new aspect of the war, and each of them has its particular 
artistic flavour. Questions of price are irrelevant, but it 
is astonishing to think that these drawings are being 
published at a little over a penny apiece! 


IN THE GARDEN. 


GARDEN PEAS. 

HAVE heard allotment holders say that Peas can be 

bought cheaper than they can be grown; but this was 

in pre-war days, when a glut of Peas in the markets was 

by no means an uncommon state of affairs. There is no 

possible chance of a glut this year, and a dead set should 
be made on Peas as well as Beans by all who have the means of 
growing them. They are rich in proteids, and should be appre- 
ciated more than any other vege’ables on meatless days. Apart 
from this, as everyone must know, Peas freshly picked from the 
garden are of altogether better quality than those usually 
supplied by the greengrocer. 
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Here is a selection of Peas, chosen for their heavy crops, 
that will keep up a supply from June to November. The heights 
of the varieties are given, and, when sowing,'it is a good plan 
to allow slightly more space between the rows than the height 
to which the variety grows: Little Marvel, 1ft.; Laxtonian, 
1}ft.; and Pioneer, 3ft. These three early varieties should be 
sown at the end of March for picking in June. Duke of 
York, 3}ft.; Senator, 3ft. Sow at the end of April for July. 
Mainstay, 3}ft.; Ne Plus Ultra, 6ft.; and The Gladstone, 33ft. 
Sow at the end of May to the middle of June for September 
and November. Senator is probably the most prolific of 
the foregoing varieties. 

RUNNER BEANS. 

Whatever may be said of Peas as a paying crop to the 
allotment holder, there can be no doubt that Runner Beans, 
whether grown as climbers or kept dwari by picking out the 
growing points, are one of the most profitable ot all crops under 
cultivation. They are an easy crop to grow on almost any 
kind of soil, and one of the best, if not the very best vegetable 
for a London garden. Apart from its utility, the Scarlet Runner 
is a remarkably pleasing climber for a trellis or screen. What is 
prettier than a fine row of Runner Beans in full flower? It 
is thrown out as a suggestion that the Scarlet Runner should 
this year be grown in the place of Sweet Peas. If grown in 
circles in flower borders or along the beds, say, of a carriage 
drive the effect would be both pleasing and useful, and if white- 
flowered varieties, such as Sutton’s Mammoth White, which, 
by the way, is the best cropping variety I know, could be 
interspersed with the Scarlet Runners, the colour effect wouid 
be greatly enhanced. The variety Hackwood Park is a suitable 
companion ; it never fails to carry heavy crops of beautifully 
shaped Beans. 

There is a great demand for the seed of Runner Beans this 
year, and although, owing to the tender nature of the plants, 
the sceds ought not to be sown before the middle of May, yet we 
advise readers to lose no time in ordering seed if they have not 
already done so. Sowings should also be made at intervals of 
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three weeks in June and July for later supplies, which are so very 
important. Overcrowding is a common failing even in well 
ordered gardens. A distance of at least 5ft. should be 
allowed between the rows, and a pint of seed is sufficient to sow 
a row 5o0ft. in length, thinning out the seedlings to 6in. 
or more apart. A light dressing of Wakeley’s Hop Manure— 
a handful to a 2yd. run—is of great assistance to Runner 
Beans if placed along the drills at the time of sowing. 

There are two main points to bear in mind in the cultivation 
of Runner Beans. In the first place, a rich soil is advisable, and, 
secondly, they are impatient of drought. To overcome dryness 
at the root there is nothing so good as a deeply worked soil and 
a surface mulching of long manure when the plants are in bearing, 
while there are few plants which are more benefited by liquid 
manure and overhead syringings with soft water on warm summer 
evenings. For earliest supplies it is a decided gain to sow in 
April under glass in leafy soil and to plant out in May, great care 
being necessary at the time of planting out. The seedlings 
should be transplanted in the evening and well watered in. 
Runner Beans yield far better crops if given plenty of head room, 
and 12ft. stakes will not be found too long. Strong poles should 
be placed every 8yd. or 1oyd., with stout tarred cord from pole to 
pole. It will, of course, be necessary to pick the Beans with 
the aid of steps, but it is well worth the little extra trouble, and 
the plants are generally benefited by the extra light and air they 
receive. We know of one successful grower who picked from a 
row 16ft. long no less than four bushels at one time, and this was 
repeated twice weekly. Verily the Runner Bean is a prolific 
bearer when well treated So much depends on picking the 
Beans that we may be excused for referring to it at this early date. 
They should be picked quite young and tender, long before 
they have attained their full length ; all of the Beans should be 
picked, whether they are wanted or not. To leave a few pods to 
go to seed will ruin the plants on which they are maturing and 
spoil the chances of a succession from the later flowers. The 
Beans are readily preserved in salt for winter use. Fresh 
young Beans should be used ; not, as is usually the case, the 
tough pods at the end of the season. He. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


HE ‘ Trade” of Mr. Squire’s Tricks of the Trade 

(Martin Secker) is poetry. His book is a book of 

parodies on a new and original plan. It consists 

of two parts, called ‘‘ How they do it” and “* How 

they would have done it.” In the former he gives 
ten direct parodies, and in the latter such pieces as “ If 
Swinburne had written the Lay of Horatius,” “ If Gray had 
written Spoon River Anthology,” “If Lord Byron had 
written the Passing of Arthur,” and so on. The reader 
should not be discouraged by the three dull, uninteresting 
efforts placed at the beginning. In each of these the 
parody is duller than the original, which is saying much ; 
but Mr. Squire sparkles up when he brings Mr. Masefield 
on the board. He has got the exact note of ‘ the School 
of Real Human Emotion,” and Mr. Masefield might easily 
mistake for his own many passages from this epic of the 
barmaid in a little East End public-house. Mr. Squire can 
do all the Masefield tricks with a skill equal to that of their 
originator—foul language, manners to match, sensational 
crime in a matter-of-fact atmosphere, little warblings of 
Nature verse in between — every mannerism is caught 
and reproduced with a fidelity only equalled by that 
with which a comedian of the halls mimics the star 
actor. 

How she “ did in” drunk Snouty for snatching a kiss, 
found religion afterwards and was herself ‘‘ done in” by her 
mother with a carving knife are events narrated in a way 
that should win applause from the admirers of Mr. Mase- 
field. Here Mr. Squire is successful because he is dealing 
in real truth with tricks merely, and not very difficult tricks, 
of a truth. Excellent, too, are the four lines he puts into 
the mouth of Canon Rawnsley : 


Britannia mourns for good grey heads that fall, 
Survivors from our great Victoria’s reign ; 
For they were men; take them all in all 
We shall not look upon their like again. 


No. 7, which is inscribed ‘‘ Numerous Celts,’’ is not less happy. 
We quote the first two verses : 


Theére’s a grey wind wails on the clover 
And grey hills, and mist around the hills. 
And a far voice sighing a song that is over 
And my grey heart that a strange longing fills. 


ATURE 


A sheen of dead swords that shake upon the wind, 
And a harp that sleeps though the wind is blowing 
Over the hills and the seas and the great hills behind, 

The great hills of Kerry, where my heart would be going. 
The breakdown occurs when the parodist comes to deal 
with poetry no longer a trade but an art the most glorious 
and divine. ‘N.B.” is his note to the Swinburne picce, 
“Read this aloud with resonance, nor examine too closely 
the meaning.” This is but another way of repeating 
the criticism that Swinburne’s paucity of thought was con- 
cealed by the splendour and magic of his words. Swinburne’s 
gift. of language was no trick of a trade and is not repro- 
duced. Equally impossible is it for the cleverest rhymester 
to speak the tongue of Gray. His gun of pensive el quence 
will not shoot the war munitions provided by the School of 
Real Human Emotion. Here is a very clumsy effort. to 
wrap the clothes of Gray round Masefield : , 

Here where the flattering and mendacious swarm 

Of lying epitaphs their secrets keep, 
At last incapable of further harm 
The lewd forefathers of the village sleep. 


The earliest drug of half-awakened morn, 
Cocaine or hashish, strychnine, poppy-seeds 
Or fiery produce of fermented corn 
No more shall start them on the day’s misdeeds. 


For them no more the whetstone’s cheerful noise. 
No more the sun upon his daily course 
Shall watch them savouring the genial joys, 
Of murder, bigamy, arson and divorce. 
“Tf a very new poet had written the Lotus-Eaters”’ is 
amusing without irritation, because the exercise is of a 
different sort. It is a very clever little squib showing how 
that choice pre-war product of to-day, the Nut, with a 
strictly limited vocabulary and equally limited vision and 
imagination, tries to adapt the high despair of the Lotus- 
Eaters to what Burns would have called his little ‘ nieve 
fu’ of a soul.” “ Pre-war,’ we said, and if Mr. Squire 
retorts “ Certainly not, during war,” the reply is inevitable 
that he must be numbered among _ those who will ever 
remain “ pre-war.” 

The verses are extremely clever and amusing, although 
not, strictly speaking, a parody either of Lord Tennyson’s 
language or thought. If a parody at all, they are a parody 
of the poor little Nut who has been engulfed in the war and 








who is not likely to again appear in person or in descent 
in the lifetime of any of those who are left alive at the end 
of the war. We quote this little poem entirely on account 
of its cleverness and other merits : 


I. 
Ah! 
Ough ! 
Umph ! 
It was a sweat! 
Thank God, that’s over ! 
No more navigating for me 
I am on to 
Something 
Softer 
Conductor 
Give us a tune! 


II. 
Work ! 
Did I used to work ? 
I seem to remember it 
Out there. 
Millions of fools are still at 
It, 
Jumping about 
All over the place 
And what’s the good of it all ? 
Buzz, 
Hustle, 
Pop, 
And then 
Dump 
In the grave. 
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III. 


Bring me six cushions 

A yellow one, a green one, a purple 
one, an orange one, an ultramarine 
one, and a vermilion one, 

Colours of which the combination 

Pleases my eye. 

Bring me 

Also 

Six lemon squashes 

And 

A Straw 


IV. 
I have taken off my coat. 
I shall now 
Loosen 
My braces. 


Now I am 

All right 

My God 

I do feel lazy! 
There is no reason why this should be called a parody. It 
is in its way the most original piece in the volume and 
justifies the suggestion that Mr. Squire, instead of torturing 
his ingenuity to show how one poet would write on the theme 
of another, would be more happily employed in doing what 
is entirely his own. He has observation, skill and humour 
all his own, and these verses belong neither to Lord Tennyson 
nor to anybody else except their only begetter. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LIBRARY AT ROTHAMPSTED. 

{To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—All book and country lovers will have read with great interest, tinged 
with envy, Dr. Russell’s account of his literary treasures at Rothamsted. 
Especially valuable are his remarks at the close as to the value of historical 
study in agriculture as in other matters. I must, however, express surprise 
at the neglect of one of the greatest agricultural writers, Olivier de Serres, 
whom I take it is referred to as Roland de Serre. Surely the “‘ Father of 
French Agriculture,’’ the founder of probably the first experimental farm, 
and the man to whose birthplace Arthur Young thought it worth while to 
make a special pilgrimage, is worthy of an honoured place in any company 
of agricultural writers? In horticulture he holds an honoured place as the 
first to replace the dogmatism of the ancient writers by experiment and obser- 
vation, and his influence in France at least was immense. It is curious that 
no translation of his “‘ Théatre d’Agriculture ’’ was made in this country.— 
E. A. BuNYARD, 

[We sent this letter to Dr. Russell, who replies as follows: ‘‘ My article 
was not intended as a history of agricultural literature, but only as an account 
of some of the Rothamsted Library books. My sole reason for not giving 
more prominence to the ‘ Théatre d’Agriculture’ of Olivier de Serres (whose 
name by a stupid mistake I gave wrongly) was that we only possess the 
rather late 1619 edition and not the earlier and rarer editions, although I 
have looked out for them for a long time. Can Mr. Bunyard help us in this 
matter? Like Mr. Bunyard, I cannot account for the fact that no English 
translation of this book was made. Markham could have done it, and he 
must have known the volume ; so also could Choiselat’s translator.””-—Ep.j 


SCANDINAVIAN NOTES. 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—Extremely cold weather has prevailed since Christmas throughout 
Scandinavia, with a most unusual lack of wind, and so _ the 
ice forms with facility on the surface of the already cold and perfectly 
still water. As a rule the temperature of the wat«r in the Sound and 
in the Belts is lower than that in the Kattegat, owing to the masses of cold 
water coming out of the Baltic. Curiously enough, the reverse is now the 
case, and quantities of ice lie round the Skaw and in the North Jutland Fjords. 
On January 25th the Light Ship at the Skaw was withdrawn ; navigation in 
the Limfjord had already become very difficult; and the Randers Fjord 
was only accessible to powerful vessels and through a channel kept open by 
an ice-breaker. Should the cold continue a week or ten days longer—as at 
the time of writing there seems every prospect of it doing—the Sound will 
probably become traversable on foot from the Danish to the Swedish co¥st. 
Such was the case in 1876-77 and in 1887-88. Hitherto the United Steamship 
Company has been able to keep up its sailings to and from the provincial 
ports, but the enormous quantities of goods which lie piled up on the Copen- 
hagen quays awaiting shipment testify to the fear of the imminent stoppage 
of supplies. Many of the fjords on the west coast of Sweden are closed, and 
the captains of vessels arriving at Gothenburg report great tracts of pack-ice 
in the North Sea. In the neighbourhood of Gothenburg 20 deg. of cold 
(Celsius) have been frequently noted, while further north, in Sweden, as also 
in Norway over 40 deg. (Celsius) have been registered. Under date Arendal, 
January 25th, thick sea ice, such as has been unknown since 1893, is reported 
as interfering very greatly with the traffic along the south coast of Norwav 
and in the Christiania Fjord ; it extends as far as the eye can see and several 
smaller vessels have become frozen in. At Bergen the cold is causing trouble 
not only with the steamer traffic but also in the electricity works. On account 





of the greatly reduced volume of water in the rivers a sufficiency of power 
cannot be supplied, and some of these works must necessarily close very 
shortly. Those at Voss, for instance, which under normal conditions deliver 
200 h.p. can now only supply 60 h.p. The effect of the stoppage of supplies 
of coal from England is becoming very severely felt in Norway, and the 
Christiania Provision Counc:l has determined on taking possession of all the 
stocks of coal and coke, distribution of all fuel taki: g place from a central 
office. Three large paper factories—employing some 1,200 hands—near Skien 
in Thelemarken have been obliged to stop work. The Union Company, to 
which they belong, has 3,000 tons of coal lying in Christiania, but on account 
of the ice conditions they cannot be transported to Skien. The labour con- 
ditions in Bergen and Finmarken present a somewhat remarkable contrast. 
In the former the number of unemployed has become very large owing to the 
severe frost having put an end to all building work—it has penetrated 
3ft. into the ground ; while in the latter labour is hardly to be obtained even 
at the extraordinarily high wages offered—z kroner and 2} kroner per hour for 
unskilled workmen. This is mainly due to the prices which all kinds of fish 
fetch ; even seal and shark flesh sell readily. Everyone is employed in fishing 
or in connection therewith.—G. LinpEsay, Copenhagen, January 27th. 
AN OLD RIDDLE. 

[To THE EpiTor oF “‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—As answer to the above may I suggest : 

‘Who is it cares for a caress? 

‘“ Why ev’rybody more or less!”’ 
—E. M. C. 

[The correct answer was also sent by several other correspondents.—Eb. } 


THE TREE SPARROW. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ CountRY LIFE.’’| 
S1r,—As a regular reader of Country LiFE I should be so much obliged if 
you could kindly answer the following enquiry through the columns of your 
interesting paper: Are tree sparrows very rare? Are they ever seen in 
Forfarshire and Shropshire ? What are their characteristics ? Do they ever 
nest in anything but atree. I shall look with great interest in CouNTRY LIFE 
and hope you may be able to give me an answer.—F. L. B. 

[The tree sparrow is not very common, and although widely distributed, 
is so local in its habit that it probably seems rarer than it really is. In 
appearance it is like a smallish cock house sparrow, but the crown is entirely 
chocolate, with no grey ; there is a black spot on the cheek, and two white bars 
on the wing. The sexes are alike. As tree sparrows have been found breeding 
in St. Kilda and are established in Ireland, it is quite possible that they also 
are found in Forfarshire. They will nest in any sort of hole in walls, railway 
cuttings and so on, as well as trees. The eggs are smaller than those of the 
house sparrow and very closely marked with brown.—Ep.] 

HOW TO SELECT A BULLDOG. 
(To tHe Epitor or “ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I should be much obliged if you will inform me in your paper how I 
should select a young bulldog. Please give the various points—is a bitch 
more companionable ?—C. T. S. 

{An article was devoted to this subject in our issue of December 23rd, 
and as the description of a bulldog cannot be compressed into a few words 
our correspondent should get that number. A bitch is usually more com- 
panionable and more tractable than a dog, but, of course, wants looking 
after carefully twice a year for about a fortnight.—Ep.] 
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“THE DOINGS OF KING BRUCE’S SPIDER.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF “‘ CounTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—An excellent old song of a grandfather referred to in your last issue 
ought never to be allowed to sink into oblivion. Here is what I believe 
to be the correct version : 


“‘Did you ever hear tell of the spider, 
That tried up the wall for to climb ? 
If not, then take this as a ‘ guider,’ 
’Twill serve you in some future time. 
Nine times he tried hard for to mount it, 
But every time had a fall. 
He tried, once again, without counting, 
And reach-ed the top of the wall. 
“*CHorus.—Then what is the use of repining, 
For where there’s a will there’s a way, 
To-morrow the sun will be shining, 
Although it is cloudy to-day. 


“Do you think that by sitting and sighing 
You'll ever obtain all you want ? 
It’s cowards alone that are crying 
And foolishly saying ‘I can’t.’ 
It’s only by plodding and striving 
You ever will climb the steep hill, 
And that you will do very easily 
If you’ve only the mind and the will. 


‘‘ CHorus.—Then what is the use of repining,” etc. 


I remember the stirring old melody as I heard it sung long ago by one who 
lived its teaching —JosEPH PEARCE. 


[To THE Epiror oF “‘ Country LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—The song quoted under the above heading in last week’s CouNnTRY 
Lire was called ‘‘ Where There’s a Will There’s a Way,’’ and was written— 
or was it sung ?—by one Harry Clifton. It was one of the motto songs 
very popular some forty-five years ago. ‘‘ Paddle Your Own Canoe” was 
the best known, its title becoming a sort of proverb. ‘“‘ Pulling hard against 
the Stream—Help a worn and weary brother, Pulling hard against the 
Stream—” was another of these songs, and though the jingles were not 
marked by any literary merit and the music not very high class, the 
moral was wholesome enough, and a good way removed from that of some 
of the suggestive ditties of these days.—E. R. Gortto. 





GERMAN PRISONERS ON THE LAND. 
(To tHE Epiror oF ‘f Country LiFe.’’} 
S1r,—A certain little agricultural town away somewhere at the foot of the 
Malvern Hills is suffering very much from lack of labourers, tillers and 
husbandmen. It is an anxious time for the gardeners and fruit growers, 
for women workers, however willing, cannot do some of the heavier parts of 
the work. At last a plan has been suggested, 7.¢., that alien prisoners of war 
skould relieve the growers of some of the burden, and be sent to the little town 
to assist on the Jand. Alas, for the proposal! How indignant are a large 
number of the townsfolk! Germans in the peaceful vale; why, they would 
rather starve! In spite of the protests, however, it appears that the matter 
goes forward quietly. One morning an alarming rumour spreads through the 
town. The Germans have been smuggled in in the dead of the night. Certain folks 
during the dark hours had heard the tramping of feet, sharp commands, and 
guttural voices. Some even affirmed to have seen lights in a certain hall 
where it was said the Teutons were to be lodged. That morning the officials 
were overwhelmed with indignant questionings. But, No! they affirmed, 
a mistake had been made, no alien prisoners had arrived. Unbelieving, a 
little crowd visited the hall. It was empty. There were no signs of the 


unwelcome visitors. Then the investigators turned about, and were visibly 
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‘* When be ’em comin’, Mister ? 
> “© Well, well, let ’em come ;} 


disappointed. They aint come arter all.” 
‘* P’haps not arter all, p’haps in a week or two.’ 
we’re ready for ’em; we’ll show ’em,”’ and so on, until the crowd melted away, 
and only a stalwart P.C. was left, who chuckled to himself and wondered who 
had spread the tale. 
lamentably shorthanded.—A. K. T. 


Let it be said the gardeners and fruit growers are still 


CHRESTMAS TURKEYS IN EGYPT. 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—I am sending you a photcgraph showing how Christmas was observed, 


despite the thermometer, by our men in Cairo. These turkeys destired for 





FOR TOMMIE’S DINNER. 

the troops looked curiously out of place and un-Christmaslike while alive, 
but were a great success at dinner time. 
ing crate coul'i be devised though. The coloured, like the more civilised. 
European dealer, evidently thinks that live poultry cannot suffer.—D. S. 


We could wish some less cramp- 


PIGEONS AS FOOD. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country Lire.’’] 
Si1r,—I sincerely hope no one will follow ‘‘ Sigma’s’”’ advice at the present 
time and take up pigeons with the idea of breeding them as a cheap food. 
Good pigeon corn costs at present in town about 4os. a sack, and it is verv 
essential that it should be good. 
attention. 


‘Sigma ”’ also says they require very little 
In my fairly big experience I have fonud—keeping about sixty 
pairs—they require every spare moment of your time if you are to have any 
success at all. Before the war I offered forty youngsters to one of our biggest 
shops near here, and they offered me 4d. each for them. 
Mondains are big pigeons, but eat in proportion to their size. The demand 
and price in America must be very different from what it is in England, if 
they make it pay over there. 


Carneaux and 


I should advise anyone starting to buy flying 
homers at about 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a pair, as they are very good feeders and 
very hardy, but I think it would be more patriotic if they deferred starting 
until after the war, as I am afraid a novice would waste a deal of valuable 
corn with poor results. As regards making it pay, I think there is only 
one more foolish hobby—that is keeping goats. I do not refer to the 
show kind.—A. 

[We have referred our correspondent’s letter to ‘“‘ Sigma,’”’ who writes : 
I am merely judging from my own experience. 


“ Last year from a small loft 
of Dragoons I killed more than enough to pay my corn bill, estimating their 
worth at shop prices, and I am saying nothing 
of the better ones which brought in purely 
fancy sums. This last aspect of the case was 
not considered in my letter, which was merely 
concerned with the prospects of individuals 
supplying food for their families in a time of 
possible scarcity. A loft of show pigeons un- 
doubtedly needs much attention to keep the 
inmates up to concert pitch, though one of the 
most successful exhibitors in the country is away 
from home from 9 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. For utility 
purposes the pigeons could be left largely to their 
own resources. Homers, as your correspondent 
suggests, would be suitable. though smaller 


than Carneaux, Mondains or Dragoons.”—Ep. 


A RIVIERA PLOUGH TEAM. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LiFe.’ 
Sir,—I am sending herewith a photograph 
showing oxen with an old man and primitive 
plough during the mid-day meal. 
was taken in the hills behind 


The picture 
Mentone, and 
suggests how France manages to cultivate everv 
available inch of ground. The trees are olive 
trees, and close by (not in the picture) the old 
man’s wife is knocking off and collecting the 
fruit. The plough is simply a bough from the 
tree and the ground is one of the “ parterres’™ 


only reached by mule-path.—F. A. DARRAH. 
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THE ROAMING PIG. 
(To tHe Epitor oF ‘“‘ Country LIFE.’’} 


“Sir,—I read with much interest the letters on ‘‘ Pig Keeping for Cottagers ” 


in Country Lire, and am sending herewith a picture of a sow and her litter 
taken in a field near Keighley. The old pig discovered us picnicing, and 
,oined the party in a 
very friendly way, 
being quite tame. 
Pigs that can roam 
and grub for them- 
selves like this are 
cleanly _ creatures 
enough, apart from 
their natural habit of 
rooting in the dirt, 
and I cannot under- 
stand the people who 
think that they re- 
quire nothing but dirt 
to live in, and con- 
sequently coop the 
poor brutes up in 
filthy sties with tiny 
runs, which are never 
cleaned till they are 
inches deep in 
manure. As long as 
the actual buildings 
will satisfy the sani- 
tary inspector the 
pigs’ requirements 


a io Se PICKING UP A GOOD 


limited by food only. 

1 cannot believe that 

pigs so treated thrive quickly ; but, on the other hand, I am sure there is a 
great deal in the suggestions about taming the animals made in the first 
letter, both from the financial and health points of view.—W. S. 





CULTIVATE THE RAILWAY BANKS. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—Now that the necessity for cultivating vegetables and potatoes on all 
available waste land is being so much urged, surely something might be done 
to put the many acres of waste land on the railways between the permanent 
way and the railway companies’ boundaries under cultivation, and so turn 
it to some profitable use. In some places this has been done in a small way— 
mostly, I believe, by the railway companies’ employees—but there must 
be many hundreds of acres left untouched. Farmers and owners of property 
whose land lies adjacent to the railways might be given the first option of 
cultivating this land, thereby releasing to a small extent for the growing of 
cereals land previously occupied by potatoes, vegetables, etc. Failing the 
exercising of this option, the land might be offered to the neighbouring cottagers 
whose gardens and allotments are in many cases too small to supply their 


-own and others’ needs. No doubt if the railway companies were approached 


they would give their consent to the land being thus utilised, charging possibly 
a small rent to cover any damage done to the fences, gates, etc., and thereby 
helping to increase the nation’s food supply.— J]. C. CHETWoOD-AIKEN. 


FIRST COUSIN TO A _ VELOCIPEDE. 
[To THE Epitor oF “‘ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph which may be suitable for Country LIFE 
It is a snapshot taken a short time ago of a Norfolk agricultural labourer 
returning from his work. He told me he bought the machine forty years 


-ago and it was second-hand.—EDWARD BULLARD. 
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C3 MEN AND AGRICULTURE. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF ‘“‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I rub my eyes at the decision to employ C3 men on a large scale as 
agricultural labourers. Do the wise men of the Board of Agriculture realise 
the physical condition implied by C3? Men are so classed when they are 
fit for nothing more 
than sedentary work 
in this country. In 
the corps in which 
I serve there are 
a few C3 men, who 
have light duties 
only, but are con- 
tinually on sick 
leave, and for good 
reason. One is sub- 
ject to serious heart 
attacks, another has 
a cyst in his side, 
a third the chest 
measurement oI a 
child of six, another 
aggravated varicose 
veins. What - sort 
of work will men 
of such physique 
be able to perform 
on the land, and 
what hospital provi- 
sion are the authori- 
ties making for the 
large proportion of 
breakdowns which 
are bound to occur? 
It is to be hoped that when a man is proved to be unfit for agricultural 
work he will be discharged to civil life, so that he may be of use in the 
sedentary occupation for which the Army has certified him.—R.N.V.R. 


oe LS OR Be 
[To THE EpiToR oF “ Country LIFeE.’’} 
S1r,—We are told that there is a bright side to everything could we but see 
it; so, since nothing could exceed the chill misery of the half thaw we 





IN WHITEHALL. 


Londoners experienced the other day, I attacked it with my camera in the 
hope that Country Lire might raise my spirits by accepting the results. In 
which case we shall not have thawed in vain.—M. 


KIPLING’S ‘‘ THE SONS OF MARTHA.” 
(To THe Epitor or ‘“ Country LIFE.”’] 
Si1r,—D. L. Bate will find this poem in the Standard of April 29th, 1907. 
I will have a copy made for him if he likes. May I take the occasion of 
petitioning every man’s poet to bring out another volume of verse.— 
C. A. WEEKES. 
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